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New YORK StaTE COMMITTEE 
64 East 4th Street 
New York. 
TELEPHONE 2850 SPRING. 
NEw YorK, Sept. 12th, 1902. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Eso., 
125 East 23d Street, New York City. 
DEAR COMRADE :— 

The undersigned were appointed as a committee to notify you that the Social Democratic 
Party Convention of the Tenth Congressional District of Manhattan, held on September 5th, 
1g02, at 60 Second Ave., New York City, unanimously nominated you as candidate for Congress 
of the Social Democratic Party in that district. The nomination was made in the interest’ of the 
Socialist cause which, we believe, will be furthered by your candidacy, and this we submit to 
your consideration as the chief inducement for your acceptance. There is no place in this coun- 
try, and, therefore, in the world, where a Socialist gain or a Socialist victory -can be of greater 
consequence to Socialism than in New York City, for New York City’is incontestably the nervous 
centre of the United States. A blow struck at the capitalist system here will have the most tell- 
ing effect. A Socialist victory in New York will thrill our friends the world over with joy and 
fill our foes with dismay. For a Socialist who can and will make a hard fight, such a victory in 
the Tenth District is undoubtedly possible. 

There is no necessity to dwell long on the reasons why we have chosen you for our standard 
bearer. For many years you have fought for the cause fearlessly and ably, both with speech and 
pen. Your name needs no introduction. It has become synonymous with Socialism. All 
who know you, know you as a true comrade in the Socialist ranks and a Royal Socialist in the 
Socialist movement. 

We urge you to accept the nomination offered to you, nct as a favor, but in the interest of 
Socialism. We remain, fraternally yours, 

HERMAN RICH, ET AL., Committee. 


I think I must certainly be classed as ever refuses any nomination for office 
the Champion International Peripatetic except to the Vice-Presidency. Only 
Office Seeker. six months ago I was worrying 

Here I am again running for office in the Canadian Public seeking their 
New York City, for I, of course, ac- suffrages for Parliament. Two years 
cepted the above invitation. Nobody ago I was running for Congress in 
* Socialist Party is the name of the political organization of the Socialists in the United States, but owing to 


technical reasons which exist in New York State only, the name Social Democratic Party is used instead 
of Socialist Party. 
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California, and this was my second 
offence, as I did the same thing 


there twelve years ago. Ten years 
ago I ran for Attorney General of 
New York, and eight years ago I 
was standing as a Parliamentary Candi- 
date in Manchester, England. 

Let him who can, challenge this 
record ! 

Of course I always stood as a Social- 
ist, and, needless to say, I was always 
successful, although never elected. 

We Socialists don’t run for office 
primarily to get elected. That is quite 
a secondary consideration. We go 
into politics for the educational advan- 
tages of a Socialist campaign. The 
elections give us an excuse to talk and 
at such times we excite the interest of 
the people sufficiently for them to 
listen more readily to what we have to 
say. The mere power to act, even if 
never exercised, will always interest 
the possessor in considering a possible 
action, whereas if he were powerless 
he would be dead to your appeals. 

There is only one day in the year 
when the American People have any 
power, and that is on Election Day. 
For all the use they ever make of it, 
they might just as well never have it; 
but you don’t cut off a baby’s legs be- 
cause he don’t use them the first 
month, and it would be equally as silly 
to say our right to voteis useless simply 
because we have not yet the sense to 
use it. 

I am simply one of the nurses teach- 
ing the American Voting Baby how to 
use his Voting Legs. I am trying to 
induce him to struggle out of the 
Slough of Poverty, in which he is now 
mired, up to the Table Land of Univer- 
sal Wealth and Happiness. 

If we go far enough Lack in the de- 
velopment of man we will find that our 
ancestors had their beginning in the 
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water. There was a time when there 
was no land, and naturally there were 
no land animals. When the waters 
receded and the land appeared, there 
was no wild rush of water animals 
to leave the water and live on dry land, 
no more than there is today. How- 
ever, there was warfare going on be- 
tween the different water animals, and 
at times some of them had to crawl out 
on the land to escape those enemies in 
the water who could not follow them 
there,—something like the flying fish 
nowadays, leaving the sea for a flight in 
the air to escape its foes. These first 
chaps never went on the land because 
they liked it better than the water. On 
the contrary I have no doubt but that 
they felt almost like the typical fish out 
of water. Butit was dry land or death, 
and they took the lesser of the two 
evils, 

We ourselves are today land animals, 
not because our remote ancestors de- 
liberately decided that land was a 
pleasanter abode than water, but simply 
because they had no other choice if 
they wanted to be ancestors. Man is 
like the rest of all living creatures— 
he seldom moves unless he must. When 
the puddle dries us: the tadpole must 
take to the land and be a froggy or he 
will die in the mud and never live to 
‘‘a-wooing go.” 

However, all the frogs in the world 
might croak their lungs out in praise of 
land over water, but never a young 
tadpole will ever leave that water until 
the time comes. 

While I confess all this, and admit 
that I am simply the Bullfrog on the 
Bank Singing to the Tadpole in the 
Pool, yet I say it is just as useless to 
argue with me as to the futility of such 
singing, as it is to argue with a bullfrog 
as to the futility of croaking. It’s a 
stunt we both, froggy and I, like to do, 
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quite irrespective of any apparent re- 
sult, and anyway it is not useless. 

Even if the tadpole will not leave the 
pool until its legs commence to sprout, 
no one can say how much influence the 
frog’s song on the bank has not had to 
do with the hastening of that sprouting. 
The mind controls the body of frogs as 
well as of men. 

It may likewise be said that the body 
controls the mind. If you cut off a 
tadpole’s tail he will live all right, but 
he never becomes a frog. His legs 
never develop, nor does his mind. He 
lives and dies a tadpole. 

It’s the same way with a man. If 
you cut off the opportunities for his 
physical development you at the same 
time, and in almost a like degree, cut off 
his possibilities for intellectual develop- 
ment. It is most important that we in 
our education of our children, our little 
human tadpoles, give them a full 
chance of physical development, if we 
expect an intellectual development. 
And if we expect a spiritual and moral 
development we must have an intellec- 
tual development. For the soul’s sake 
we must let our legs have a chance to 
develop. 

Here in New York we send our chil- 
dren to schools having illy-ventilated 
and poorly-lighted rooms, and worse 
than all, very often absolutely no play- 
grounds, and we look for a crop of 
souls! 

If I had my way I would give every 
school-house a whole block for a play- 
ground, and devote two-thirds of the 
time now fruitlessly spent on the devel- 
opment of our children’s minds to the 
development of their bodies. A child 
' with a good physique may have a good 
brain and be a useful citizen. A child 
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with no physique will be useless even 
if it has a good brain. 

However, when I started this article 
I had no idea of discoursing upon 
either evolution, psychology, mental 
science, education or physical culture. 

I simply wished to say that I felt 
myself to be like the bullfrog on the 
bank calling on the little tadpoles in 
the pool to come out of the slime and 
enjoy the air and sunshine. I know 
they can’t come out until they are ready 
to come, but before the tadpole 
comes out he must have the wish to 
come. I am trying to inspire my fellow 
Americans with the wish to get out of 
the Slime of the Marsh of Poverty. If 
I can show them the possibility of 
another life, a happier life, they will 
wish for such a life. They will 
struggle for it. They will vote for it. 
The Wish is Father to the Deed. 

I know that the American Voting 
Tadpoles are now about ready to drop 
their competitive tails and put on their 
co-operative legs. They are physically 
and intellectually ready for such a 
change and all that is needed is to 
show them that the Bank of Socialism 
is at hand for them to climb out upon, 
and that the climbing is easy. Of 
course, as the waters are dried up by 
the fierce blasts of monopoly, there 
is coming a time when these Voting 
Tadpoles will be forced to come out in 
the free air of Socialism, for if they 
wait too long there may be such a 
sudden drying up of the puddles that 
some of them will perish in the mud 
before they learn how to live in the air. 

It is my mission to get them out of 
the pool and into the air, before the 
water goes down so far that many are 
mired and perish. 


WILSHIRE LOST 


PARADISE FOUND 


R. MARK HANNA and I have 
not been very intimately associated 
for many years—not since he put 
the Philadelphia police department on 
my trail. However, a little thing like 
that has never estranged fellow Ohio- 
ians like myself and Uncle Mark. And 
besides, he did it for my own good. It 
was not for speech-making in the pub- 
lic parks, either. To begin with, let 
me explain that Uncle Mark is always 
ready to put himself out for others, even 
if he must go to the extreme of calling 
in the police to help him out in his 
altruistic efforts. When the police do 
their worst, Uncle Mark never deserts 
his friends on that account, be it Rath- 
bone or Wilshire. It was back in 1876 
when Uncle Mark, with his masterful 
spirit of leadership—already quite de- 
veloped—put himself at the head of a 
family party of Ohioians, of which I 
was honored in being one, to do the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
It looked like an easy job for him, for 
it was in the halcyon days, when Trusts 
and coal strikes and Morgan did not 
exist, to estrange my soul from that of 
Uncle Mark. However, he did not 
count on the Midway, and I was too 
young to know of the existence of such 
an Earthly Paradise. 
There is a story, somewhere or 
other—in the Bible, I think—of a man 
who loses Paradise by knowing him- 


self. In the Hanna-Wilshire allegory 
we improve on the original by having 
the man lose himself by knowing 
Paradise. In those days Midways 
were outside the exposition fence. The 
first night of our arrival, Master Dan 
Hanna and myself, with Uncle Mark’s 
consent, started out after supper to 
take the air and incidentally anything 
else in Philadelphia that might strike 
our boyish fancy. We saw many inter- 
esting sights and eventually discovered 
the Midway, Janding at a free theatre 
there. It was one of those joints 
where they keep the performance 
running as long as the audience will 
order the drinks, but Dan and I drank 
in nothing but the show, however. 
There was announced upon the pro- 
gramme as the last act a series of living 
statues. It was new in those days, and 
anyway all things were new to me and 
Dan then, so we did not leave that 
theatre until—well, I don’t know when. 
When we did arrive at the hotel Uncle 
Mark had the whole police force out 
after his lost children. 

I saw Dan the other day in Cleveland 
and he said, in referring to the episode, 
that his father did not worry a bit about 
his staying out late nowadays. He has 
more important things to worry about. 

While waiting for my turn to see Dan’s 
father the other day in Cleveland, I could 
not help thinking what a tremendous 
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lot of things Uncle Mark has to 
worry about. I think that the two 
things that are giving him the most 
worry are the foolish sayings of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the wise ones of 
Tom Johnson. No sooner has Uncle 
Mark told everyone that there are no 
Trusts, than the Terrible Teddy spends 
a month making speeches through the 
country, telling everyone that there are 
plenty of Trusts and that we must 
revise the constitution in order to regu- 
late them. Now, certainly, if Uncle 
Mark is to manage the next campaign 
he must have much closer connection 
with Teddy than that which now exists. 

It seems to me that the Republican 
party can much more easily afford to 
drop Roosevelt than Hanna, and that 
one or the other must go by the board 
is certain. There will never again be 
another manager like Hanna. Nevera 
man who will be so skillful at frying fat 
and at the same time making the fryees 
feel that their fat will all go where the 
political wheels need the most greasing. 

Mr. Hanna’s private business is an 
immense one, but it certainly receives 
little personal attention from him. Mr. 
Dan attends to all that and has no time 
to get lost in Midways now. There 
was a stream of Republican politicians 
flowing in to see Uncle Mark the day I 
was there. They all had practical poli- 
tics to talk about, and that Uncle Mark 
should dam that mighty stream to 
paddle about with me in the still pond 
of Socialistic theories is more an evid- 
ence of his exceeding good nature than 
of any conscious sympathy with my 
views. 

Mr. Hanna reiterated his often-ex- 
pressed belief in the good of the organ- 
ization of capital and of the organiza- 
tion of labor. I said that that was 
exactly what the Socialists believed in, 
and he seemed rather astounded when 
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I averred that he was much nearer 
being a Socialist than he had any 
idea of. 

Socialism is simply the organization 
of labor and capital democratically con- 
trolled by the people. Hanna-Socialism 
is the organization of labor and capital 
autocratically controlled by the capital- 
ists. Of course, Mr. Hanna does not 
define it this way. He would say that 
he believes in capitalists controlling 
capital and labor controlling labor. 
This sounds well enough, but as a 
matter of fact the control of capital by 
capitalists also gives capitalists the con- 
trol over labor. If I own the earth I 
don’t have to have any title deeds to 
the skins of the inhabitants. They 
must give up their hides or move off 
the earth. 

However, Hanna-Socialism is a de- 
cided step in advance of the denial of 
the right of either capital or labor to 
organize, which until recently was the 
creed of the world. Mr. Hanna occu- 
pies a peculiar position, as to labor as 
well as capital. He has declared that 
he believes in labor organizations and 
in arbitration. He was looking to 
great things from his Civic Federation. 
The first crucial test of its quality it is 
put to, namely, in the present great 
coal strike, demonstrates its utter fail- 
ure, for the very simple reason that the 
capitalists refuse to arbitrate. The 
result is that Mr. Hanna is really very 
much at outs with his capitalist brothers, 
and I should not be surprised that 
before the row blows over Morgan and 
Baer will both be saying that Wilshire 
was right in saying that Hanna was on 
the road to Socialism. 

Then in regard to his position re- 
garding the organization of capital, Mr. 
Hanya is certainly not with the modern 
Morgan school. I tried to explain to 
Mr. Hanna that the concentration of 
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capital towards monopoly was an in- 
evitable result of economic evolution ; 
that over-production forced the manu- 
facturers to combine to prevent ruinous 
price-cutting. Of course, Mr. Hanna 
would not listen to any theories on 
evolution, for he won’t admit there are 
any monopolies. As to ‘‘over-produc- 
tion,” that struck him as absurd in 
these days of the impossibility of 
getting orders filled for iron owing to 
the vast excess of demand over supply. 

Mr. Hanna’s theory of life is, ‘‘Suffi- 
cient untc the day is the evil thereof.’’ If 
we had over-production last year and 
may have it next year, there is no use 
in theorizing about it now as long as we 
are not bothered about itnow. There 
is no use in blaming Mr. Hanna 
for this attitude. It is the position 
taken by ninety-nine per cent. of the 
people of the United States. 

However, being called a Socialist 
did not worry Mr. Hanna as much as 
some other things that happened that 
day. He did not object so much to 
Socialism in itself as he did to the 
name. He quoted The Rose that 
Smells as Sweet by Any Other Name, 
however, and resigned himself to it. 
However, I hardly think Mr. Hanna 
is yet quite orthodox enough to be 
accepted as a member of the Socialist 
Party. 

What was particularly annoying Mr. 
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Hanna the day we had our talk, was a 
speech made by Mr. Herbert Bigelow 
the day before, wherein he said that 
Mr. Hanna was preaching the Golden 
Rule and practising the Rule of Gold. 
Mr. Hanna turned on me and wanted 
to know if thai was the sort of talk 
that Socialists hoped to win votes by. 
I did not enter into the main question, 
as there was a lot of his Republican 
friends impatiently waiting at the door 
for the great man to dismiss me and 
come back to earth from the flight he 
was taking into the Millennium. I had 
simply time to hurriedly. explain that 
Mr. Bigelow—he is the Democratic 
nominee for Secretary of State in Ohio 
—was a Single Taxer, and as such was 
a strong upholder of the competitive 
system and therefore was not nearly as 
much of a Socialist as was Mr. Hanna 
himself. The next time Mr. Hanna 
and I meet it may be during a period of 
industrial depression, when there will 
be no trouble in getting mills to find 
time to make your iron. I wonder 
what he will say then? 

Then there will be no work for his 
Civic Federation, for in truth there will 
be nothing to arbitrate. Men will be 
unemployed not because they will have 
refused low wages, but because the 
employers can’t offer any wages at all. 
Prosperity will be dead, and so will be 
the Republican Party. 
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AFTER trying to persuade Mr. 
Hanna that he was a Socialist, 
I looked in at His Honor Mayor Tom 
Johnson’s office. Mayor Tom was not 
there, but he had left word to have me 
brought out to his house in his carriage 
as soon asI showed up. I had never met 
Mr. Johnson, and such cordiality as this 
quite overpowered me, especially when 
I reflected that if ever Tom gets 
to be President, the first thing he 
will do will be to fire Mr. Madden 
and let me return to my native land— 
Home of the Free, etc.—to publish this 
magazine. Tom believes in free 
speech anyway, if not in my views. 

On arriving at the house, a beautiful 
one, too, by the way, I found that I 
was not the only distinguished guest, 
as Henry George, Jr., was also there. 
Mayor Tom has a charming personality 
and manner. He is deadly in earnest 
over the Single Tax, and I am quite 
sure he would rather see his theories 
win approval by the people than seat 
himself in the Presidential chair. 

I told him of my having just shocked 
Mr. Hanna by informing him that he 
was a Socialist without knowing it. 
Mayor Tom exclaimed, ‘‘Why, that is 
just what I myself have said about Mr. 
Hanna a hundred times!” 

In fact, all Single Taxers_ will 
agree that Hanna is a good Socialist. 
That is simply because they don’t 


understand that the fundamental basis 
of Socialism is Democracy. They 
simply see that both Hanna and the 
Socialists believe in a complete organi- 
zation of labor and capital, and there- 
fore class us all together as of the same 
breed of cats. As a matter of fact, 
while Single Taxers like Tom Johnson 
and Henry George, Jr., are theoretic- 
ally upholders of the competitive 
system, they are practically destroyers 
of that system. I don’t question but 
that the campaign that Johnson and 
Bigelow are conducing in Ohio this 
year may do more for Socialism, in shak- 
ing the confidence people have in the 
established order of things, than will 
the work being done by the Socialists 
themselves. The speeches that will 
be made in the Johnson Circus Tent 
will not be as logical as those made by 
the Socialists on the outside, but they 
will reach far greater audiences and 
undoubtedly have great educational 
value. 

As time goes on there is no question 
in my mind but that Mayor Tom will 
see the inexorable logic of Socialism 
and will some day be found fighting in 
our ranks. I say this with confidence 
after talking with him. He is too big 
a man to be afraid of changing his 
mind, and his passion for humanity is 
too great for him to boggle at the 
means of abolishing poverty, if some 
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plan other than his own appeals to him 
as the more feasible. At present he is 
in the Utopian stage that all reformers 
must pass through—like young chil- 
dren having the measles and mumps. 
He expects to make society pursue a 
particular course of evolutionary de- 
velopment on a plan mapped out by 
man. He might as well plant a peach 
stone and then try to persuade or force 
the young tree to bear apples because 
Tom Johnson likes apples better than 
peaches. 

Socialism has its roots in the 
beginning of all time and is just as 
certain of its maturing as is the boy to 
become the man. Mr. Johnson read 
Henry George’s great work, ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty,” before public attention 
had been much called to the passing 
away of the competitive system, as 
evidenced by the appearance of the 
Trusts. He, like nearly everyone else 
in those days, looked upon our com- 
petitive system as one destined to last 
all down through the ages, and so he 
naturally set himself to reform the 
system instead of to abolish it. It was 
a very natural mistake for him to 
make. Jam sure if I had read Henry 
George before I had understood the 
philosophy of the Trust, that I should 
have been a Single Taxer, for a while 
anyway, until { had read Karl Marx or 
until Mr. Morgan had given mea few 
object-lessons in the futility of com- 
petition. However, Mr. Johnson is 
not as much of a Utopian as Mr. 
Hanna. He, atany rate, knows that for 
us to be happy we must abolish poverty. 

Mr. Hanna thinks we are well 
enough off as we are and that he and 
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the Republican Party can persuade us 
to remain forever in dread of starving 
to death because we produce too much 
to eat. 

While in Cleveland I spoke in the 
public square there from one of the 
three platforms Mayor Tom has had 
erected especially for public speaking. 
Before he was mayor there were no 
stands, and, in fact, no other mayor had 
ever before recognized the right of the 
public to speak in the square. I like 
the way Mayor Tom is conducting his 
campaign. He takes his huge tent 
from town to town, and its appearance 
attracts as much attention as a circus 
and draws corresponding crowds. He 
makes a speech and challenges any 
Republican to ask him questions or to 
come upon the platform and debate 
with him. He particularly asks if Mr. 
Hanna is in the audience, and if so, will 
he not please come up and debate? It 
is true I would like to see him throw 
down his gauntlet to us Socialists as 
well as to the Republicans—but we 
cannot expect too much from a 
Democrat. 

Mayor Tom expressed the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Hanna’s honesty of 
purpose and courage, but that does not 
interfere with his being in disagree- 
ment with him politically. ‘Hanna! 
why Hanna is not afraid of anything,” 
said Mayor Tom. I agree, too, that 
Hanna has courage, but I will havea 
profounder admiration of it when he 
accepts Tom’s challenge to debate. 
If he accepted a challenge to debate 
with me it would not be half so 
courageous. It would simply be 
foolhardiness. 


“AN IDYL OF 


THE STRIKE,” 


Julian Hawthorne has written a thrilling novelette on the great Coal Strike for 


our December issue. 


No American writer ts better equipped to handle the subject. 
You will have a clearer idea of life in the coal mines by reading it. 


Don't miss tt. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL’S VIEWS 


I HAD the pleasure of meeting John 

Mitchell, President of the Coal 
Miners’ Association, when I was speak- 
ing in Wilkes Barrein September. Mr. 
Mitchell is a man who immediately 
impresses one as being of sterling 
integrity and unusual good sense. 
Whatever he says you feel you may 
rely upon as being not exaggerated. 
He made the statement that the miners 
could continue the strike, if necessary, 
until next Christmas. I remarked that 
it seemed to me, that if they did, tne 
country would be on the verge of a 
social revolution. This prospect did 
not seem to worry Mr. Mitchell very 
much, although he does not pretend to 
be an advocate of Socialism or of any 
change in the existing social system, 
beyond giving the miners a fair chance 
at a livelihood. Whatever advanced 
views Mr. Mitchell may have he very 
wisely refrains from giving vent to 
them at this critical time. His motive 
is rightly to keep all his supporters in 
line on the strike question, and not get 
them to fighting over his individual 
political views. However, the fact that 
many of Mr. Mitchell’s lieutenants are 
Socialists is significant as to his atti- 
tude toward Socialism, and he certainly 
is doing nothing to prevent the 
enormous spread of Socialist sentiment 
which is now going on in the mining 
regions. 


Mr. Mitchell also shows his wisdom 
in being exceedingly moderate in his 
remarks about the position taken by 
the latest addition to the calendar of 
saints, President Baer. He feels 
strongly that any unnecessarily dis- 
agreeable remarks made in regard to 
the operators might have the effect of 
prolonging the strike to a_ greater 
extent than if such statements were not 
made. 

Referring to the possibility of the 
bituminous coal miners striking in 
sympathy with the anthracite miners, 
he says that with conditions as they 
are now this is highly improbable, as 
the bituminous miners will not violate 
their contract with the bituminous 
operators, on which they had been 
working for a number of years, as 
long as both sides acted honorably, 
and he could not see his way to asking 
the miners to violate their agreement. 

Speaking of Mr. Hanna, Mr. Mit- 
chell says that personal contact with 
him has made him revise a good many 
opinions he had previously formed. 
He thought Mr. Hanna was a very 
fair-minded man and was doing what 
he could to reconcile capital and labor; 
but the failure of his cherished Civic 
Federation, owing to the refusal of 
capital to arbitrate, was forcing him 
into a very perplexing position. He 
will soon be forced to take a definite 
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stand for one side or the other; and 
with all his interests on the side of 
capital, it would seem that in spite of 
his good feeling towards labor, he 
could hardly help throwing his in- 
fluence on the side of capital at the 
’ break. 

Mr. Mitchell is a young man—thirty- 
three years old. Up to his twenty- 
sixth year he was a working miner, 
and since then has been at the 
head of his organization. He 
is aman who could command 
alarge salary asthe headofa |; 
mercantile or manufacturing 
establishment, and I suggested 
to him that I was rather 
surprised that he had not gone 
into this rather than min- 
ing. He misunder- 
stood me to suggest 
that he should give 
up his position 
as President, 
and replied 
that noth- 
ing would 
tempt him 
to leave the 
miners, that 
it was not 
money he 
was after, but 
thewind Gh ts-of 
man. I had in- 
tended to convey the 
idea that he might 
have bettered his condition by going 
into other pursuits when he was a 
working miner, previous to his having 
been made President. I knew him 
well enough to know that no bribe of a 
larger salary would ever take him from 
his position as President. On my ex- 
plaining my question, he replied that 
even as far as the life of a working 
miner was concerned it was not so bad 
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Drawn from life for the New York Evening Journal 
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if you had anything like steady work; 
you were your own boss, if you 
worked by the ton, as most of the 
bituminous miners do, and you had 
much greater freedom than falls to the 
lot of the ordinary workingman. 

I think he was right in saying that a 
man would prefer manual work with 
fair remuneration and freedom to any 
other way of making a living, provided 
he is not carried away 
with the desire to ape the 
style of living of the 
richer class, If he has 

the choice between sell- 

ing the labor of his 
brain or of his mus- 
cles, a man would 
prefer selling the 
latter and keep- 
ing the former 
for himself. 
I am quite 
sure that 
under So- 
cialism, if 

I had my 
choice of a 
job, at two 

hours a 
day, I would 
prefer digging 
a ditch in the 

fresh, open air to 
adding up columns 
of figures in a stuffy 
counting-room. 
Ditch-digging today is in disrepute 
because of the social degradation 
which attaches to all manual labor, and 
more particularly because you don’t 
get decent wages for the doing of it. 

I had opportunity to make only two 
speeches in Jennsylvania—one at 
Wilkes Barre and one at Nanticoke. 
The miners are being converted in 
vast numbers to Socialism, and if the 
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strike continues until election time I 
have no doubt that the Socialist Party 
will poll a tremendously increased 
vote. Even if it should be settled 
meantime there should be a great 
many who will stick by the new faith. 
The two meetings were very large and 
enthusiastic, and closed with three 
cheers for Socialism and John Mitchell. 

Before speaking in Wilkes Barre I 
spent a day in Toledo, and addressed 
alarge gathering Sunday afternoon at 
Mayor Jones’ Golden Gate Park. The 
Mayor has been quite under the 
weather, but seems to have fully 
regained his health. He had just re- 
turned from doing some Thoreau-like 
stunts in upper Michigan, and was as 
brown as a berry. He tried to per- 
suade me that the way to solve the 
social problem was by everyone going 
out in the country on his own five 
acres and raising his own vegetables, 
but when I tried to show the manifest 
impossibility of everybody doing this, 
the Mayor proposed carrying on the 
discussion while we both swung around 
the merry-go-round. He is such an 
expert in this game that I at once 
admitted my defeat if I had to compete 
upon such terms. I see that since I 
left Toledo the Mayor has_ been 
winning foot races and challenging 
anybody in the crowd to stand on his 
head as long as he can; so, before I go 
to Toledo again I shall take some 
lessons from my friend, Bernarr Mc- 
Fadden, or possibly from the ever- 
strenuous Teddy, if he has recovered 
sufficiently to give me proper attention. 


wW 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF POLITICS. 

There is considerable good sense in 
the annexed clipping from Collier's 
Weekly. It is certainly true that while 
Mr. Roosevelt is not proposing any- 
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thing that will ever hurt the Trusts, 
yet Mr. Morgan does not want even 
innocuous propositions made. What 
Morgan wants is quiet waters, so that 
he can see where he is at. It is per- 
fectly true that, as things stand today, 
Morgan would not be entirely satisfied 
with either Hanna or Roosevelt as 
a presidential candidate; and if the 
Democrats would nominate a good 
‘‘safe’’ man like Gorman or Hill, or, in 
fact, almost anybody except Bryan or 
Tom Johnson, it is not at all im- 
probable that Morgan would prefer 
seeing a Democrat in the chair instead 
of a Republican. Collier’s says: 


On the question of the Trusts the President 
has been even more explicit than before and his 
speeches have been received with the greatest 
favor by his audiences. He has thought it 
necessary to reply to his critics by pointing out 
that these opinions are not newly formed but 
are the same he held long before he was elected 
President. But otherwise he has not bent to 
the attacks of the friends of the Trusts among 
the newspapers. There is no practical political 
reason why he should, for the satisfaction of 
the bulk of the Republican party with his pro- 
gramme is too plain to be denied by the small 
number of censorious newspapers. His friends 
feel that he has made a new issue for the party, 
or rather captured an old one from the Demo- 
crats. That he has alienated to a large extent 
the regular contributors to the campaign fund 
is equally clear. Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Hill and the other great financiers who 
poured money into the McKinley fund in 1896 
and 1900 are preparing to oppose his re-election, 
anditis a common saying in Wall Street that 
“the financial world’’ would as soon see a 
Democrat elected next time as a Republican— 
that is, if the Democrat isn’t Bryan. Senator 
Platt, who is always in close touch with these 
forces, has let it be understood generally that a 
refusal to endorse the President publicly is one 
of the possibilities of the New York State 
Republican Convention. Governor Odell is 
said to favor a full endorsement. He knows it 
would help him in his fight for re-election. 
But, in any event, the President continues to 
show as much tenacity in this matter as in any- 
thing he has taken up, and appears to be undis- 
mayed by attacks, whether they are aimed at 
him directly or through Congressman Little- 
field and whether they come from Mr. Morgan 
or Mr. Bryan. As for Mr. Hanna, he lies low, 
but whatever he has to say is in harmony with 
the President’s utterances. But as we have 
remarked, Mr. Hanna has long since ceased to 
be regarded as a friend at court by the people 
in Wall Street. 


| PS Democratic party, as an or- 

ganization for getting into office 
men pledged to a strict construction 
of the constitution, is a thing of the 
past; because the letter of the constitu- 
tion is a thing of the past. The party 
has defended the le:ter of the law as an 
army defends the forts of its frontier ; 
not because it cares so much for the 
frontier, but because it loves the lands 
and the cities behind. And the consti- 
tution of the United States has stood 
as a line of fortifications drawn along 
the invisible boundary that separates 
the old world of privilege and authority 
from the new world of progress and 
intellectual liberty. The forts are dis- 
mantled and untenable now, not because 
the new world has been beaten, but 
because it has won the day and has 
pushed its frontier far over into the 
enemy’s country. More than that, it 
has routed the enemy completely, has 
invaded his capital and destroyed the 
very citadel of privilege. I mean, in 
plain words, that the guardians in this 
country of ancient tradition and vested 
rights have been driven into a position 
of open revolt against that principle of 
technical legal authority which was the 
stronghold of reactionary’ politics—the 
politics of Alexander Hamilton and all 
those who would import the old world 
into the new. Take away from the 
people the ancient sense of the sacred- 
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ness of law just as law; teach them to 
put the law aside, summarily, without 
waiting to legally repeal it—when it 
stands in the way of civilization—and 
you have made plutocracy and privi- 
lege impossible; for these cannot live 
otherwise than on the blind, antique, 
hereditary reverence for law-—and the 
practical difficulty of getting the law 
legally changed. When the commer- 
cial class in this country went over to 
the position that civilization is more 
sacred than technical law and that 
business, which means after all simply 
the right to work, is higher than every 
traditional right to have and hold—it 
left real Democrats nothing to fight for 
save a saner and more searching appli- 
cation of these principles than they are 
likely to receive at the hands of politi- 
cians, 

For ages the world has been ruled by 
abstract ideas, and the passions of his- 
tory have gathered around the names 
of Church and State. But Church and 
State in their original and etymological 
conception both involve the denial of 
all modern and democratic principles, 
both imply the existence of a social 
authority that is above and beyond 
human conscience and reason. The 
Protestant Reformation, with its asser- 
tion of the rights of conscience, shat- 
tered the Church into a thousand frag- 
ments, so that, properly speaking, it 
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did not exist any more, but was only a 
ghost or a body of death unburied. 
Even so it has been with the State as a 
world-historic idea. Of course, poli- 
tical society, with its police-force, 
must continue to exist, but the State, 
in the ancient sense of the word, 
is passing out of the imagination 
of men. The State means sover- 
eignty, and sovereignty means, when 
it means anything, the dominance 
of a social law that is above criticism, 
a law that is supposed to be derived 
from a higher source than the will of 
any man. We have for a century 
and more in this country’ kept 
up the dwindling tradition of the sover- 
eignty of the State by imagining that 
the will of the majority was a super- 
human thing. But nobody thinks that 
now. The conscience-binding preroga- 
tive of Church and State is upheld 
today only by those who do not think 
at all upon such matters—who believe 
that it is wrong to think. 

It is a large statement, but it is sub- 
stantially true, that the Philippine war 
has abolished in this country the sur- 
viving remnant of the moral authority 
of Church and State. Great things in 
the realm of ideas do sometimes happen 
in a moment; though, to be sure, it 
takes time to make plain what has 
happened. For ages the genius of 
human history has been compounding 
the elements of a new social order. It 
is in America especially that the social 
chemistries have been seething. And 
the day came at length when it needed 
but a jar of the beaker, and behold! 
the complete dissolution of the hard 
elements of the old world and the 
appearance of a new thing in nature. 
Those who live in their dreams or in 
the shadows of the past will doubtless 
for a long time go on telling the beads 
of tradition and talking the language of 
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the dead, but a new day has already 
dawned and the solution of the prob- 
lems of today is not to be found in any 
of the categories of ancient thinking. 
The answer to our social problem is not 
intelligible to statesmen or to church- 
men; it speaks another language than 
theirs. 

For a generation past the deepest: 
and strongest strain of American life 
has spent itself not in the institutions of 
politics and not in those of religion, but 
in the enterprises of material civiliza- 
tion. In our failure to comprehend the 
profound, the spiritual significance of 
this new fact in the experience of 
nations, we have modestly granted that 
we were sinners, but have shrugged 
our shoulders and kept bravely on, 
scooping down the mountains and 
smoothing the ways of trade. The 
scholar-in-politics has neither daunted 
nor reformed us, and the preachers of 
institutional religion have had to go out 
of business or go into it—with the rest. 

Of course, religious society will exist 
until the end of time, and so will secular 
society ; the point is that they are not 
going to exist much longer in the 
United States as two separate organiza- 
tions, side by side, but are being fused 
into a single organization; and that 
organization is likely to engross itself 
completely in the concrete things of 
science, art and industry. 

We awoke a few years ago to dis- 
cover that our politics was being man- 
aged not by the officers elected by the 
people but by the heads of our indus- 
trial system. Politics had become, to 
our surprise, only a subordinate de- 
partment of the industrial organization, 
a detail of business. Our first impulse, 
of course, was to try to get back to the 
condition of our forefathers, to some- 
how revive the failing fortunes of the 
State. We ransacked all the books, 
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consulted all the oracles, imported 
every manner of European theory—all 
its worn, re-tailored clothes of Chau- 
vinism, officialism, Bismarckian Social- 
ism, imperialism—to see if by any 
means we could reverse the social con- 
ditions and get our politics back com- 
fortably on top of the giant of business. 
We might have kept on with this be- 
wildering and desperate struggle if 
something had not happened to make 
it patently hopeless. Something did 
happen, however; it was the little war 
with Spain, and the long-drawn misery 
of the Philippines. Two things we 
learned. We learned first, that the 
passion for material civilization as in- 
volving all the spiritual issues has 
grown with us to be stronger and 
grander than any abstract theory of 
religion or politics; and, second, that 
statesmen and clergymen are incom- 
petent to guide or interpret that 
passion. 

It was inevitable on the simplest 
principles of psychology that the clergy 
should in general espouse the cause of 
the professional statesmen, for both 
alike are oath-bound in allegiance to 
the old-world principle of blind obedi- 
ence and sovereign law. It is idle to 
bring accusations against classes of 
men; men do in general, I suppose, 
what the logic of their position compels 
them to do. And the men of Church 
and State in America have been led up 
into a great temptation and have fairly 
lost that leadership of the people which 
they could scarcely have retained other- 
wise than by the denial of their profes- 
sional existence. 

Henceforth people that desire to 
think clearly and act toward definite 
issues must not only clear their minds 
of the hereditary cant of religion and 
politics, but also must cease to rely for 
social melioration and the advancement 
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of civilization upon any kind of re- 
ligious revival or political reform. 
Practically the Church and the State, 
as they have been traditionally con- 
ceived, are to be thrown altogether out 
of the account. What exists, moves 
upon the earth and must be reckoned 
with, is a world-embracing industrial 
system. The task of the age is to 
make this system the vehicle of the 
human ideal, the fit expression of thle 
spiritual passion of the people. 

The day has come at last in which it 
is possible to see that there is no 
abstract and absolute right and wrong. 
And there are no legal or religious 
definitions of personal and property 
rights that are of permanent validity. 
Everything runs and flows; the uni- 
verse is infinite and the life of a man is 
infinite. This fluidization of society, 
from which the Old World has shrunk 
in terror, is, it would seem, sirtnply the 
return to the normal and eternal con- 
ditions of cosmic evolution. Science 
discovers no hard and fast law in 
nature, but only order—a rythmic pulse 
and an aspect of perfect health. Just 
so ina great social system, a civiliza- 
tion mobilized for a grand march ; there 
can be no fixed and unalterable law— 
only a growing order, an adjustment 
and balance of personal forces directed 
to ever finer and finer issues. 

The logic of American history brings 
us to the point where we are bound to 
assert frankly that social order in this 
country depends upon no principle of 
abstract right, but solely upon the 
principle of force. It is a striking para- 
dox, but true as the paradoxes of Jesus, 
that the frank commitment of society 
to the rule of force is the straight way 
to the destruction of the military and 
the money power and the triumph of 
the spiritual ideal. It is the pretence 
that society is ruled by right, not by 
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might, that has filled the earth with 
famine and violence. 

But to come back to the main point, 
my proposition is that the Democratic 
party is played out and never can be 
effectually ‘‘ reorganized,” for the suf- 
ficient reason that its principle has been 
won. The defence of the Federal 
Constitution was only an_ incidental 
phase of the education and develop- 
ment of democracy. For democracy 
means at bottom the conquest of nature 
by the normal and eternal man untram- 
melled by fixed systems and abstract 
theories. 

Now the maxim of the Democratic 
party up to this time has been: ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples, not men;’’ or, if you like, 
‘‘Measures, not men.” But it is being 
demonstrated before the eyes of ail that 
it is impossible for the leaders of the 
Democratic party to state principles 
or to propose measures that have a 
fighting chance of carrying an election. 
The principles invoked are too large 
and vague, and the measures suggested 
are too tentative and trifling to meet the 
demands of the social emergency as 
viewed by the common sense of Demo- 
cratic voters. Of what use are sweep- 
ing denunciations of the Republican 
Administration, personal indictments of 
Mr. Hanna and Mr. Roosevelt, elabor- 
ate schemes for nagging and harrying 
industrial corporations and doubtful 
promises of tariff reform? Who cares? 
None of these things go deep enough 
into the common life of eighty millions 
of multifarious folk scattered across a 
continent. The fault is not Mr. Bryan’s 
nor Mr. Cleveland’s, nor is there any 
lack of talent and character in the 
Democratic party. The country has 
simply awakened to the fact that it has 
outgrown the old party platitudes— 
physically, intellectually, spiritually. 
And the national life is so large and so 
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complex that it is impossible to frame 
a practical proposal which shall at one 
and the same moment seem sufficiently 
delectable to a majority of our vast 
population and sufficiently detestable to 
a minority to answer the definition of a 
‘(predominant issue.” Both the great 
party organizations are about to come 
to an end—the Republican as well as 
the Democratic — because of their 
proved inefficiency. They do not any 
longer even seem fit agencies for giving 
expression to the common sense of the 
people, that balance of personal forces 
which is the basis of public order in 
this country. 

A moment’s reflection should teach 
one that this event, the dissolution of 
such parties, is in the nature of things, 
and cannot be averted. A political 
party is not and should not be like a 
sectarian church; it should not and 
cannot undertake to organize society 
on a basis of abstract principles. The 
metaphysical stage of American history 
has passed by. The American people 
do not care for abstract propositions 
any more; their vital adjustment to the 
realities of the outdoor world has grown 
too widespread and sensitive. Poets, 
artists, farmers, mechanics, men-of- 
business, are not to be governed by 
theorems. No debating society has 
ever been known to write a poem, carve 
a statue or manufacture a yard of cotton 
cloth. In working out those thrilling 
and magnificent correspondences of 
mankind with nature, which we sum 
up under the name of civilization, there 
is a constantly diminishing demand for 
the exponents of abstract propositions, 
and a constantly increasing demand for 
men of courage and competency. We 
have reversed the maxim of our fathers. 
‘‘Men, not principles,’’ this is the pass- 
word of the regenerated Democracy. 

The Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
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Congress, which met in its thirteenth 
annual session at St. Paul on the 19th 
of August, is much more significant of 
the character and composition of the 
future Democratic party than was the 
Tilden Club dinner or the Nantasket 
meeting. The non-partisan and non- 
sectarian organizations which are form- 
ing in so many of the cities and towns of 
the country under the names of Chamber 
of Commerce, Trades-Union, Civic 
Federation, Municipal League, would 
seem to be the organic filaments of the 
new dispensation. But before they can 
do the work to which they are appoint- 
ed their negation of partisanship and 
sectarianism must develop into an affir- 
mation of essential religion and a civic 
and social ideal. And instead of spend- 
ing their energies in huge interstate 
conventions, assembled mainly for talk, 
they will without doubt after a while 
give more constant attention to that 
huger convention which is always in 
session—I mean the political organiza- 
tion of American society as it actually 
exists. The actual political organiza- 
tion—with its judicial, legislative and 
executive offices—is to be taken at its 
face value and is to be worked frankly 
in the single-minded interest of a ma- 
terial civilization—the building up of 
the visible fabric of the cities and the 
embodiment in them of what is spiritual 
and ideal. 
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Hitherto the ideal and spiritual forces 
of society have been dissipated in par- 
tisan rallies and sectarian revivals, the 
net result of which has been little more 
than the changing of the names of 
things and the speculative opinions of 
persons. From this time forward I 
apprehend that the sensible people of 
progressive communities-are going to 
care very Jittle whether a man chooses 
to call himself a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, a Methodist or a Baptist. The 
party of a real and ideal Democracy, 
the soul and sinew of America, as it 
gathers its new order in the advancing 
cities—name that order what you will, 
Town Meeting, Chamber of Commerce, 
Free Church, University of the People 
or Democratic Party, resurgent and 
regenerate—will engross itself in the 
concrete enterprises of civilization, 
careless of names and theoretical opin- 
ions, adjusting all the disputes of labor 
and capital on ‘the plain principle that 
the tools belong to the man who can 
and does use them, and preferring a 
man, a real man—honest, courageous 
and efficient—to the most orthodox 
believer or the most consistent and loyal 


partisan. 
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"WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE 


Listen to the patter of the little feet 

As they, at the loom side, clatter night and day ; 
See the children trooping down the factory street; 
Weary little children, Mammon’s slaves are they. 


From their little faces baby looks have fled ; 

Care has stamped out gladness, toil has banished grace; 
Pain and cold, dumb anguish harbor there instead, 
Making old and worn each mournful little face. 


Children at the loom’s side; children in the mills; 
Watching flying spindles, tying broken threads; 

What to them are sunshine, flow’rs and rippling rills, 
With the mad’ning mill-roar ever in their heads ? 


Little baby white slaves, down in Dixie land, 

Are distilling Profits from their baby veins; 
Mammon’s chains are on them ; Mammon’s heavy hand 
Presses out their life-blood to increase his gains. 


Fette *ed men and women, struggling to be free, 
Catch the hollow echo of the children’s moan, 
And with fiercer yigor war with slavery, 
Childhood’s chains to sever, as they loose their own. 
—GRACE WOODWARD SMITH, 6116 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
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ANOTHER NAIL IN LABOR’S 
COFFIN 

N last month’s issue reference was 
made to a new machine for digging 
trenches that is now in successful 
operation in this country. Through 
the courtesy of the Scientific American 
we are enabled to present to our readers 
some very interesting engravings show- 
ing the machine at work, from which a 
very clear idea can be had of the con- 
struction and mechanism of the inven- 
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o'clock at night. And that without 
any of the hard, manual labor that pick 
and shovel work implies. 

Our illustrations show the five men 
at work. One stands on the ‘‘bridge,” 
like the captain of a ship, one oversees 
the working of the machine, while the 
other three keep their eyes on the work 
as it progresses. No doubt this is a 
very great improvement from the view- 
point of the five, but how about the 
fifteen who are thrown out of a job? 


TRENCH DIGGER, SHOWING CONVEYOR FOR DELIVERING THE SOIL AT THE 
SIDE OF THE-PITCH. 


tion that with ‘‘its crew of five men 
does work which would be a credit to a 
very large force of laborers.” 

Think of it! Five men with one of 
these machines can dig a ditch four 
feet deep and sixty feet long every 
hour. That means that in one day 
these five men can do the work of 
twenty able-bodied trench diggers 
working at the same even speed from 
seven o'clock in the morning until six 


What are the workingmen going to 
do when seventy-five per cent. of their 
number are replaced by machines in all 
branches of labor? 

Isn't it altogether reasonable to sup- 
pose that some day they will wake up 
to the fact that if the people owned all 
these machines and used them to 
lighten the labor of all, it would be a 
big improvement on the present system 
of allowing private contractors to own 
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them and throw three out of every four 
men out of a job for the sake of larger 
profits for their owners ? 

We used to say that while the skilled 
workman might lose his job through 
inventions, the unskilled ordinary work- 
man would always be in demand, but 
this shows that no man is safe. 


A VIEW SHOWING ENDLESS CHAIN WITH BUCKETS. 


Here is what Mr. George J. Jones 
writes of the machine in the Scientific 
American : 

“A notable piece of excavating 
machinery is to be seen working at 
present just outside of Moorestown, 
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N. J., where a sewer system is being 
laid. The machine referred to is a 
trench digger, which, operated by five 
men, cuts a swath through the earth 
with marvelous rapidity and neatness. 
The operation of this machine repre- 
sents a saving as compared with hand 
work in many different ways. In the 
first place, in order 
to lay the smaller 
sizes of pipe, it is 
necessary to dig a 
hole very much 
larger than is re- 
quired for the pipe 
in order to accom- 
modate the bodies 
of the men who 
must work in the 
trench. Then again, 
where the pipe is to 
be planted at some 
considerable depth, 
the men are com- 
pelled to work in 
stages, and the soil 
removed must be 
handled many times 
before it is finally 
passed out of the 
trench. When this 
trench-digging ma- 
chine is used, the 
hole is made just 
large enough to ac- 
commodate the 
pipe, and this re- 
presents a great 
economy in the 
amount of material 
reawdredr ‘Pins 
machire is built by the F. C. Austin 
Manufacturing Company, of Harvey, 
Ill., to whom we are indebted for much 
of the information found herewith, but 
the photographs were specially made 
for this article. The machine at work 
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at Moorestown is the largest and most 
powerful ever built by the company. 

“The digging machine is built of a 
framework of I-beams mounted on four 
broad-tire wheels, and in front of it as 
it cuts its way along through the earth 
is a 25 horse-power traction engine 
which supplies the power, the connec- 
tion being made through 
a chain belt. 

‘At the other end of 
the machine there is a 
twenty-foot shaft of light 
iron work, the free end 
of which has a vertical 
movement. <A pair of 
sprocket wheels at each 
end carry an endless link 
belt built up of steel 
drop-forged links and 
connected by cross-bars 
and flat blades or scrap- 
ers. Fastened to each 
cross-bar are two plow- 
shaped cutters, the latter 
being staggered, so that 
the whole series of cutters 
will cover the whole 
width of the excavation 
Alternate bars are fitted 
with side cutters for 
trimming the sides of the 
ditch. The dirt is car- 
ried to the top and de- 
posited on a rubber belt, 
which carries it to either 
side as may be desired. 

“The buckets, imme- 
diately behind the cut- 
ters, are themselves of 
peculiar design, as they 
open automatically when they reach 
the end of the shaft nearest the hop- 
per, and thus prevent any of the ex- 
cavated soil from remaining in them. 

‘“The chain with its buckets and 
cutters passes over the main shaft of 
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the machine, and the other end is low- 
ered into the ground and does the cut- 
ting. Its position is capable of con- 
stant and instant adjustment, so that a 
ditch of six inches can be dug as readily 
as one of twelve feet. This hoisting 
or lowering to the required depth is 
accomplished by means of a steam 


A DEEP TRENCH DUG BY THE MACHINE. 


gear, which crowds the rack at the rear 
of the machine either down or up as 
the case may require. It will be seen 
that the weight of the machine is thus 
applied to the crowding device, is 
removed entirely from the banks of the 
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ditch, and instead assists in the cutting, 
as the pressure is applied to the breast 
of the cut. 

«An iron stake is anchored some 
eight or nine hundred feet in advance 


of the machine, to which a cable is 
attached, this being spooled on a drum 


in the front part of the machine. At 
every revolution of the gear wheel a 
certain amount of this cable is wound 
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up by means of a rachet device, and 
gives a steady advance which is auto- 
matic. This is capable of regulation, 
and the speed with which the digger 
passes along through the earth may be 
adjusted to the vary- 
ing conditions of the 
soil encountered. 

fcr wetw otk Yar 
Moorestown was 
hampered to a very 
large degree by the 
presence of quick- 
sands, which were 
not anticipated. The 
buckets used are not 
adapted to this char- 
acter of material, but 
small rocks and 
frozen ground are 
easily handled by 
the machine. This 
machine with its 
crew of five men 
does work which 
would be a credit to 
avery large force of 
laborers. Under 
favorable circum- 
stances a ditch four 
feet deep can be dug 
at the rate of sixty 
feet an hour.”’ 


w 
A Vision. 


In dreams I saw the earth's 
old sorrow fade; 
A cloud of error lifted from 
man’s soul. 
The golden idol crushed in 
dust; the whole 
Of coward veg hate, and 
fear obe 
A world- Side, will and van- 
ished. Unafraid, 
Man clasped his brother in 
the sweet control 
Of loye; and life had found its fitting goal 
In justice, fellowship and mutual aid. 
The human hosts made feast on many a plain, 
Their banners marked with, ‘‘Man hath liberty ;”’ 
Their songs of rapture rose in glorious strain, 
Grand peans of time’s noblest victory. 
The wonder woke me. With the vision’s wane 
A voice spake to my ear, ‘‘This yet shall be.’ 


—William Franvis Barnard. 


THE TRENCH DIGGER AND ITS ENGINE. 


EXERCISES FOR VITAL STRENGTH 


BERNARR MACFADDEN 


Vital strength may be defined as the 
power to live long. He who possesses 
it has a body in which the functional 


EXERCISE I. 


Place feet on chair or bed, in position below, 
then raise the body-until it is in the position 
shown in illustration No. 2. Continue until 


tired ; then reverse the position of the arms, and 
continue on other side until tired. 


CUT 2. 


action is vigorous and certain; the 
circulation is good; the assimilation 
and digestion normal, and the repair of 
tissues used in the production of energy 
is adequate to keep all parts of the body 


in what is commonly known as a ‘‘well 
nurtured’’ condition. 

Long and careful observation has es- 
tablished the fact that most diseases 
which afflict humanity have their begin- 
ning inthe stomach. Now, if this organ 
is in a perfect condition, and able at all 
times to perform the work of digestion 
properly, the blood, as a result, will be 
much purer, and every function of the 


EXERCISE 2. 

Place the feet on chair, or edge of bed, body 
resting as in cut; then raise body as high as 
possible, and return to starting position; con- 
tinue until tired. 


body will be stronger and more capable 
of performing its office satisfactorily. 

I have presented, at various times, 
numerous systems °f exercise, arranged 
for the stimulation and development of 
various parts of the muscular system. 
The one presented herewith, with illus- 
trations, I know to be of the utmost im- 
portance to any one who would develop 
the greatest functional activity, and con- 
sequently the greatest degree of health, 
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The particular value of this system is 
that it develops the body in the region 
of the principal vital organs. When the 
muscles that are attached to and sur- 
round these organs, are exercised daily, 
the blood is naturally drawn to them in 
increased volume, and both the organs 
themselves, and the muscular attach- 
ments and envelope are vastly strength- 
ened and benefited thereby. The mo- 


TXERCISE 3. 
Place heels on chair or bed, body in position 
shown below (cut 1), then raise the body as 
high as possible (cut 2) ; continue until tired. 


CUT. 2. 


tions not only exercise the external 
muscular tracts, but they stimulate 
powerfully the action and blood supply 
of all the internal organs. 

There are no exercises known to me 
which will use so thoroughly the mus- 
cles that lie in and about the central 
part of the body, as these, illustrated 
herewith. 
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The exercises are vigorous, that is, 
they require considerable expenditure 
of force or energy to perform them ; 
and, unless the individual is in a fair 
state of health and physical develop- 
ment, they may be too difficult for re- 
peated practise at first. When they are 
first tried, they should be made without 
any straining effort being necessary. 
If to do them causes such a straining 
effort, merely attempt them, day after 
day, until you have accustomed the 
unused muscles to the movements, and 
they become less difficult. 

Great care should be observed not to 
practise any one of the exercises to the 
point of overtaxing the particular set cf 
muscles engaged in making the move- 
ment. Each movement should be re- 
peated only until the muscles in use 
become tired. As one’s development 
increases, the number of times each 
exercise may be practised may be 
gradually increased. 

These movements have a pronounced 
influence upon the outline of the body 
in the region of the hips and waist. A 
few weeks’ practice will materially alter 
and improve the contour of the body. 
The body can not possibly be properly 
formed, or be symmetrical in appear- 
ance, unless this part has been properly 
developed. 

With lower animals the entire body is 
exercised constantly; the habits and 
conditions of life making it necessary 
for them to keep all parts of their bodies 
in a constant state of activity. Man, 
being an upright animal, frequently 
acquires habits that demand but slight 
and fugitive use of the muscles above 
the waist, and as all of the vital organs 
lie above this point, they suffer seri- 
ously. 

The exercises I present herewith 
have the advantage of requiring but 
little time, and therefore being particu- 


A STRENUOUS LIFE 


larly adaptable to the needs of the busy 
man. From five to eight minutes de- 
voted to them, morning and night, will 
be found sufficient. 

No apparatus of any kind is required. 
They may be practised in your bed 
room, with no other device beyond a 
chair or bed. 

If practised assiduously, these exer- 
cises will develop the chest and arms 
quite as much as the trunk and lower 
limbs. You will find that a certain 
amount of vigorous use of the arms is 
required in making each movement. 

The proper time to take exercises for 
health is immediately after rising and 
just before retiring. If you find, after 
trial, that taking them twice a day 
makes you tire easily, stop either the 
morning or night exercises, whichever 
is the most convenient. 

It is vastly important in exercising to 
practise deep, diaphragmatic breathing, 
both before and after the exercises. 
Usually, after a few minutes vigorous 
exercising, if one will jump up and 
down quickly for a few moments, it 
will induce proper deep breathing. A 
long walk should be taken every day, 
and a cold sponge, or cold sitz bath, 
should follow the exercises. 


Mryypan 


wy 


A Strenuous Life. 


“The other evening,’ said Vacuum with a 
half smile, ‘‘I heard a story of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
legislative days in Albany. It was related by 
Mr. Sheehy, our late tax commissioner. Mr. 
Sheehy told the story well, for he has as keen a 
humor as ever came out of Galway. ‘‘When we 
were together in the legislature, Theodore (Mr. 
Sheehy always calls the President ‘‘Theodore’’) 
and I were close friends. One evening we 
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attended a dog-fight in the outskirts, being in- 
vited by a fellow-lawmaker who was a prime 
promoter of the sport. It was a good fight, we 
had good seats, and we enjoyed the exercises 
very much, In the high midst of the war and 
while the dogs were buckling to it most assidu- 
ously, a captain of police opened the door. 
“Everybody keep his seat,’’ remarked the cap- 
tain; ‘‘you are all and each under arrest.” 
Then he brought in ten policemen to round up 
the captives. At the captain’s first word, Theo- 


dore leaped convulsively to his feet. I pulled 
him down by the coat. ‘Lay dead,’ I whis- 
pered, ‘‘or you’re a gone fawn-skin.”’ I 


knew the captain; a Tammany man always 
knows the captain; if he doesn’t he’s crazy. 
“Do you think we’ll be locked up, Mr. She- 
high?’’ asked Theodore in agitated tones. At 
a crisis, Theodore used to call me Mr. She- 
high ; in moments of calm he called me Ed. 
“Yay dead,’’ I whispered again; ‘‘it’s the one 
chance of your life.’? The captain came our 
way. ‘‘Do a sneak,’’ says the captain as he 
passed. Theodore and I “‘did a sneak.’’ It 
was the captain’s order. The blue-coat on the 
door gave me a wink and I gave him that which 
has intrinsic value. Theodore panted close at 
my heels. Outside, near the curb, stood a cab. 
Theodore crawled in with the utmost zeal. 
“Hurry, Mr. She-high and get in,’’ said Theo- 
dore, still in the dog-fight voice. I got in. 
“Where shall I drive?’’? quoth the night-owl. 
“Drive anywhere, only hurry!”’ said Theodore. 
The night-owl beat his steed; we rattled away. 
“‘Are we safe, Mr. She-high?’’ asked Theodore. 
There is no more to the story. We were saved. 
At intervals the night-hawk asked, ‘‘where to?’’ 
And on one occasion Theodore shouted ‘‘Drive 
on!’ The night-owl drove on until we got to 
West Troy. ‘‘That was a narrow escape, Mr. 
She-high,’”’ said Theodore when we parted; 
‘‘and it was fortunate, very fortunate, you knew 
the captain, It demonstrates, too, Mr. She- 
high, how valuable is an acquaintance among 
the lower orders at a dog-fight.’’’’’—THE ONn- 
LOOKER. 


w 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


we live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

Tn feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should not count time by heart-throbs. 

lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best; 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest,— 

Lives in one hour more than in years do some 

Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins. 
—BAILEY. 


He most 
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WILSHIRE IN MAINE. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, publisher of WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, has been stumping Knox county 
the past week, and Saturday night his itinerary 
brought him to Rockland’s Post-officeesquare, 
where he delivered a lengthy address in behalf 
of the Socialist party. 

Mr. Wilshire is a reputed millionaire, and a 
man of rather distinguished appearance, the 
contributing elements to said appearance being 
a becoming set of black whiskers, a modern 
shirt waist and an attractive suit of summer 
clothes. He does not pose as an orator like 
Bryan, and isn’t one, but he had a matter of 
fact way in presenting his ideas and did it in 
such a manner that the average audience would 
not fail to grasp his meaning. 

To a reporter of The Courier-Gazette Million- 
aire Wilshire stated that his party was gaining 
steadily in strength and in the forthcoming 
national election would poll not less than 
200,000 votes. He does not look upon numeri- 
cal strength as the greatest feature of Socialism, 
however. He believes that the ideas of his 
party are rapidly gaining ground and are 
accepted even by those who have not yet 
reached the point of voting that way. 

“Do you think that the Socialists will ever be 
the dominant party in this country ?’’ was asked. 

“Perhaps not,’’ replied Mr. Wilshire, slowly, 
“but it is only a question of time when the 
ideas we now advance will be taken up by some 
party, and they will eventually go into effect.”’ 

“Tet the nation own the trusts’? is Mr. Wil- 
shire’s slogan. 

He argues that not only is government 
ownership of the Trusts a desirable step for us 
to take, but that it is soon to become an ineyit- 
ably necessary step. The method by which he 
arrives at such a startling conclusion is interest- 
ing, even if not particularly convincing. The 
Trust is caused by over-production, The cause 
of over-production is the competitive wage 
system which restricts wages to the approximate 
cost of the necessities of life required by the 
laborer. No matter how much the laborer’s 
productivity is increased owing to the use of 
more and better machinery, his wages remain 
practically stationary. Therefore, argues Mr. 
Wilshire, inasmuch as the laboring class con- 
stitute the great mass of consumers. It is 
natural that with their power of production 
being constantly increased by modera machin- 
ery and their power of consumption held fixed 
by the competitive work system, that over- 
production should exist, 
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The laborer produces more than he can pur- 
chase with his daily wage, hence over-pro- 
duction. 

However the capitalists have hitherto always 
had a ready means of avoiding over-production 
by the conversion of the surplus, which the 
laborer creates but cannot purchase, into 
additional machinery of production, into 
capital, When we had produced the necessities 
of life, our food and clothing, by our labor we 
put in the balance of the time building new oil 
refineries, flour mills, railways, etc. 

But this channel for the discharge of our 
surplus labor is now being dammed up by the 
completion of our industrial machinery. That 
the machinery is actually nearing a stage of 
completion is evidenced by the appearance of 
the Trust. That is, the Trust, in Mr. Wilshire’s 
argument, is not a cause but an effect. The 
Trust is the visible and outward sign of the 
practical completion of the industrial equip- 
ment of the United States and as such presages 
a great unemployed problem. Labor has 
hitherto been employed in building new rail- 
ways, new oil refineries, etc., and now the 
Trust is the sign that such employment is 
about to cease. 


This condition is the fault of no individual 
nor group of individuals but is the outcome of 
the competitive wage system. Mr. Wilshire 
would substitute a co-operative system for the 
present competitive system, and as a basis for 
such a system he declares that public owner- 
ship of the machinery of production is a 
necessary concomitant. After the lecture Mr. 
Wilshire, in answering a number of questions 
from the audience, explained that a ruling from 
the Post-ofice department w‘thdrawing his 
magazine from its second-class entry had 
forced him to change his place of publication 
from New York to Toronto. 


He had been paying the regular American 
publishers’ rate of one cent per pound in New 
York when the rate was suddenly withdrawn 
and he was ordered to pay the circular price of 
eight cents per pound. The department had 
ruled that the magazine was published simply 
to ‘‘advertise’’ ideas and as such was merely an 
advertising circular and therefore not entitled 
to publishers’ rates. 

Mr. Wilshire then changed his place of 
habitation to Canada where he has secured the 
publishers’ rate in that country deprived him in 
this. Mr. Wilshire stated that the difference 
in rates made a saving to him of about $3,000 
per month.—Rockland (Me.) Gazette, 


"BT IS only at a certain and 
well defined period of a 
nation’s industrial develop- 
ment—in new countries 
especially, where an over- 
supply of labor does not 
yet exist—that unre- 
strained competition in in- 
dustry might be said to be 
“the life of trade.”’ This 
period once passed, however, and wher- 
ever an over-supply of labor exists—as 
has been the case for centuries in the 
Old World and more recently in this 
country—then the fatal tendency of 
unregulated competition in prices, and 
consequently in wages, is to gradually 
lower wages along the whole line to- 
wards the point of bare subsistence, or 
the starvation-scale, thus fatally reduc- 
ing, in the same ruinous ratio, all 
normal consumption among the wage- 
earning classes and, therefore, all 
normal business prosperity accordingly 
throughout the whole nation. 

Consequently, instead of being the 
‘life of trade,” as is falsely supposed, 
uncontrolled or lawless competition in 
industry is, at the present stage of our 
economic development, the death, 
rather, of all normal trade and con- 
sumption among the great common 
people and of their legitimate enjoy- 
ments, welfare and social progress as 
well. 


COMPETITION AND WAGES 


DANIEL B. STRONG 


Indeed, the practical test of the real 
value to a people of its economic sys- 
tem is not in production alone, but to 
be found, rather, in its home consump- 
tion ‘‘per capita,” this national measure 
‘per capita’’ of consumption being the 
measure of material comforts and en- 
joyments among the great common 
people, and not simply among the 
moneyed classes. 

By reason of its inevitable tendency 
to lower the wages of all employes, 
our prevailing competitive wage sys- 
tem is, therefore, not only contrary to 
sound business principles, in view of 
real national prosperity, but also to the 
fundamental principle of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

It is true that wages in this country 
are somewhat higher, comparatively, 
and that the conditions of life of the 
average wage-earner are better than in 
any other part of the world. But this 
fortunate situation is due entirely to the 
unbounded resources of our mighty 
land, the incontestable superiority of 
the American wage-earner and to the 
wise economic policy of our statesmen 
in having systematically controlled 
foreign competition during the last 35 
years in favor of American capital and 
labor—this anti-competitive economic 
policy having prevailed, in fact, 
with but short intervals, in our 
midst since the first administration 
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of Washington down to the present 
hour. 

Indeed, it had been impossible to 
have thus directly protected American 
capital for over a century and a quarter 
and to have systematically fostered 
American economic development dur- 
ing this protracted period, without 
having at the same time effectively, 
though indirectly, benefited American 
wages proportionally. 

Consequently it is evident that the 
comparatively advantageous wage now 
enjoyed by our wage-earners, as a 
class, is due wholly to natural causes 
and to legislative enactments restrain- 
ing foreign competition, and that it 
exists, therefore, practically in spite of 
the evil and dangers of the competitive 
wage-system. 

Indeed, in this age of economic pro- 
gress and scientific enlightenment any 
competition tending to unduly reduce 
wages is a barbarous and unscientific 
transfer, into the modern economic do- 
main, of the blind principle of brute 
force characteristic of the lower reigns 
of nature. In other words, uncon- 
trolled wage-competition is the char- 
acteristic feature of uncivilized and 
unscientific communities, with low 
moral standards in commercial life and 
a total lack of a just appreciation of 
the vital and fundamental importance 
of economics in private, national and 
international intercourses. 

In fine, free wage-competition in 
any populous country means eventu- 
ally the unrestrained and arbitrary 
control of capital over labor, where 
the brute-power of the merciless sword 
of old feudalism is replaced by the 
modern but none the less insidious and 
brutal power of the almighty dollar— 
this absolutism and tyyanny constitut- 
ing, in fine, the most unjust and arbi- 
trary economic system possible, so far 
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as the wage-earning classes of any 
modern civilized country are concerned. 

Thus unrestrained wage-competition 
is manifestly the aristocratic and mon- 
archial economic system ‘‘par excel- 
lence” and, therefore, as previously 
intimated, contrary to the very spirit 
and intent of our democratic institu- 
tions, as founded by our forefathers. 
Thus, even in this most liberal of re- 
publics, and in spite of their unbounded 
liberties in politics and religion, our 
wage-earning classes are now on the 
point of being systematically controlled 
and exploited by capital. Thus, in 
fine, the vast majority of our people 
will soon enjoy a shadow of liberty 
only, when the substance or real thing 
will be systematically, though indirect- 
ly, withheld from them. Indeed, this 
indirect but effectual denial of full 
economic liberty and social justice to 
the vast majority through a low and 
insufficient wage-scale stands already 
in our republic as a most shocking 
contradiction and injustice. It consti- 
tutes, in fact, the great heart and home- 
devouring monster of our otherwise 
Christian democracy. 

Therefore, against this monster of 
economic inequity towards the vast 
majority of our people, we must now 
direct all the intelligent, scientific and 
Christian forces of our republic as 
against the last remaining vestige of 
absolutism and barbarism still existing 
in our midst. 

Indeed, we have already abolished 
absolutism and aristocracy in both 
politics and religion for all economics, 
politics and religion for all classes alike. 
Consequently, let us now do the same 
in economics, or we shall lay ourselves 
open to the charge of social hypocrisy 
and inconsistency quite foreign to our 
national character. 

Furthermore it is, unfortunately, a 
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fundamental principle in competitive 
economics that the domain of trade 
must remain practically independent of 
and beyond legislative control. The 
direct result of which, therefore, is to 
systematically and intentionally deprive 
the great common people of the advan- 
tages of their political liberty and pre- 
rogatives in the all important domain 
of economics. Consequently our popu- 
lar liberties have, thus far, availed the 
people nothing in their attempts to 
throw off the oppressive capitalistic 
yoke of a low, insufficient and unjust 
wage-scale. 

This, in fact, is the great inconsist- 
ency, not to say the shocking hypoc- 
risy of our whole democratic civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, we pompously declare 
the wage-earner to be a free agent, 
when signing a labor contract, and 
thus, in theory, make him equal to his 
employer in the economic domain. 

But, on the other hand, we all know 
that in practice such is by no means 
the case. Indeed, when accepting the 
wage arbitrarily offered him in an over- 
charged labor market under the brutal 
and blind law of supply and demand, 
the wage-earner is, as a rule, free 
simply to take the wage thus offered, 
however unjust and insufficient it 
may be, or to let himself and family 
suffer or perhaps starve. 

Nevertheless it is on this abominably 
false and undemocratic theory of the 
individual liberty of the wage-earner in 
economics, that our whole present 
wage-system is based. 

How then can we expect to be really 
prosperous, as a democratic and pro- 
gressive people, so long as the system 
lying at the basis and foundation of 
our whole national life rests on a totally 
false, undemocratic and un-American 
principle ? 

In fact, this fundamental injustice 


and lie, as it may be called, respecting 
the real position of our wage-earners 
from an economic standpoint, is now 
becoming more manifest each day in 
face of the gigantic combinations of: 
capital constantly forming, where not 
only the individual wage-earner is as 
naught, but, vis-a-vis, which even the 
ordinary capitalist himself is now pow- 
erless. In fine, up to the present ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt, 
these vast capitalistic combinations 
were fast over-shadowing the people’s 
government itself in a most alarming 
and unprecedented manner. 

It can be said, in fact, that individual 
liberty, in one of its most sacred forms 
and essential aspects, is but little en- 
joyed at present by the vast majority 
of our citizens, in spite of our consti- 
tutional guarantees to the contrary. 
Which guarantees, consequently, are 
being violated and practically annulled 
in a most criminal and ddngerous man- 


ner, from an economic standpoint, so 


far as our wage-earning classes and our 
great common people are concerned. 

Therefore we must radically reform 
our whole economic system in its fun- 
damental principles and methods with 
respect to the standards by which 
wages are to be fixed, because without 
an independent living wage all our 
other liberties are practically worthless 
and as naught to our wage-earners, as 
a class. Indeed, as it now stands, the 
full benefits of our free institutions are 
practically lost to the vast majority of 
our people, because they are deprived 
of the individual liberty inseparable 
from an independent and self-respect- 
ing wage for themselves and _ their 
families. 

Of what avail, then, our majority- 
rule, as a republic, in politics and our 
unbounded liberty in religion, so long 
as we have the present minority-rule 
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of the worst kind in economics, that 
is to say, in the most vital and import- 
ant department of our whole national 
life? 

* In other words, we must fully under- 
stand that the present unscientific and 
brutal system governing our wage-scale 
is the practical denial and destruction 
of the spirit and intent of republican 
institutions. 

Therefore let us no longer be blinded 
and deceived when we hear our capital- 
ists, great or small—with all pseudo- 
liberal economists more or less stipend- 
ed or influenced by them—clamoring 
for uncontrolled competition in prices 
or trade, which means simply uncon- 
trolled and unregulated prices in labor 
or wages, and through which absolut- 
ism of capital over labor is being per- 
petuated under the false pretext of 
commercial liberty. In fact, this econ- 
omic absolutism of capital is the sole 
foundation on which the industrial- 
slave-system in all ages has been 
based, the same as it now constitutes 
the greatest and the final stumbling- 
block in modern civilization to social, 
intellectual and _ spiritual progress 
among the masses in general. 

Indeed, the wage-earner must clearly 
understand that it is alone through 
competition that a low standard of 
wages is perpetuated, because thus 
labor is ranked as a mere commercial 
commodity, under the unscientific and 
inhumane law of supply and demand. 

It is true that, in our present disor- 
dered and unscientific economic sys- 
tem, the above brutal law is more or 
less useful and practical in regulating 
the prices of commercial commodities. 
But inasmuch as labor, by reason of 
its human attributes, is not and must 
not be degraded to the level of a mere 
commercial commodity, it is evident, 
when we allow capitalistic greed to 
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unreservedly apply to wages the so- 
called law of supply and demand in an 
over-charged labor-market, that we are 
simply allowing a legalized form of op- 
pression and tyranny to be exercised by 
capitalistic classes over our wage-earn- 
ing masses, as intolerable as it is inex- 
cusable and unwarranted in our Chris- 
tian civilization and in our American 
Republic especially. 

Indeed our modern civilization has 
inherited this nefarious and inhuman 
system of uncontrolled wage-competi- 
tion from an unscientific and barbarous 
past, where the rights ef the wage- 
earner, like those of the ancient slaves 
attached to the soil, were considered 
practically as naught, vis-a-vis capital 
or the employers of labor. And it is 
this financial serfdom of Labor to 
Capital through low wages that is the 
fatal aristocratic and heathen error in 
economics, with which our democratic 
and Christian civilization became im- 
pregnated and perverted during its long 
and painful passage through the Dark 
and Middle Ages. 

Indeed, our whole competitive system 
is absolutely contrary to the original 
economic principles of our democratic 
civilization, as laid down by Jesus Christ 
himself and the Apostles, in the First 
Christian Republic—or the economic 
organization of the Primitive Christian 
Church—as well as contrary to the 
fundamental economic law of the first 
or ancient Republic of Israel as founded 
by Moses, when our occidental civiliza- 
tion began. 

In fact, it is to this criminal denial 
and systematic repudiation of the sole 
and original democratic economic prin- 
ciples of our whole civilization—as in- 
augurated by its immortal and divinely 
inspired founders—that is to be directly 
attributed the total failure, thus far, of 
Christianity in the Old World, as a 
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democratic social system, the same as 
its comparative failure, as such, even in 
our enlightened and evangelical coun- 
try, and in spite of the democratic spirit 
and humane intent of the immortal 
founders of our nation. 

Indeed, it is a well-established fact 
that, when our Union was founded, the 
individual economic liberty of each and 
every worthy citizen of our republic 
was as dear to our immortal fathers as 
political and religious liberty for all 
alike. Moreover, the economic liberty 
of every citizen—as the most precious 
and fundamental of all human liberties 
—was guaranteed by the very nature 
of things then existing unto all classes 
alike and, as it then seemed, ‘‘unto all 
generations,’’ the same as liberty in 
politics and religion. 

In other words, at the time our Union 
was founded, there existed in this coun- 
try an unlimited and, what was then 
considered to be, an inexhaustible ex- 
tent of unoccupied lands open to free 
settlement, where the thrifty and worthy 
could easily make for themselves and 
their children free and independent 
homes, with enough land of their own 
to assure them all a fair competence 
and thus place them beyond the reach 
of economic injustice and oppression 
from any capitalistic class. 

On the other hand, at that early period 
we were almost exclusively an agricul- 
tural people. Furthermore, modern 
science was then in its infancy, and 
modern industry was therefore not yet 
born. Consequently it was absolutely 
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impossible for our forefathers to foresee 
the immense and quasi-miraculous de- 
velopment of industry that now exists in 
this country, where economic and social 
conditions have been created for the vast 
majority of our people, through which 
the effects and intents of democratic 
institutions are being slowly annihilated. 

Indeed, as previously stated, from the 
very nature of economic conditions that 
existed in this country when our demo- 
cratic institutions were inaugurated, it 
was as though an all-wise Providence 
Itself had provided for the economic 
liberty of the individual American citi- 
zen on practically an inexhaustible 
scale, and for generations to come. 

Therefore, as against a contingency 
most remote and indefinite, the founders 
of our Union thought it unnecessary to 
then make provision in our national 
constitution in view of directly guaran- 
teeing the economic liberty of each and 
every individual citizen, the same as 
for political and religious liberty. 

In fact, it is quite natural that they 
should have considered that the eco- 
nomic independence of the American 
family centre, and of each and every 
worthy American citizen, was then se- 
cured, the same as political and religi- 
ous liberty, and that these blessings 
were as fully guaranteed to all, the 
same, relatively, as in ancient Israelitish 
Democracy and in the First Christian 
Republic, of which our American Re- 
public was considered by its founders to 
be the modern type and direct historical 
fulfilment.—The Financial Record. 
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Juty ANp AuGustT CONTEST 


The following is a complete list of prize winners in the WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE Subscription Contest which closed on the 1st of September. It will 
be noticed by the valuations here given that the prize winners received very 
much more in the way of a prize than they remitted to us for postal cards; and, 
in addition to this, they received the postal cards practically free, inasmuch in 
most cases they sold them for as much as they gave for them—if not more. 
They were practically paid for winning the prizes. We will have another 
contest soon, due notice of which will be given later. 


No. NAME. ADDRESS. AMT. PRIZE. VALUE. 
1 Herman Weller 190 Wash’ton Ave., Newark, N.J. $100.00 Angelus Piano Play’r $275.00 
2 Dr. C. E. Emery 1337 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 45.00 Oil Painted Tapestry 200.00 
3 Jas. A. Slanker Joplin, Mo. 19.50 ‘‘Collie’? Dog 100.00 
4 J. A. Bradshaw 2622 113th St., Chicago, Il. 15.00 Columbia Graph’hone 50.00 
5 Tony Hendricks Menasha, Wis. 13.00 Ss 4 50.00 
6 Samuel Ernst 1549 Oak St., Toledo, O. 11.00 Port. Billiard Table 35-00 
7 W. Peard Galt, Ont., Can, To 75een vk ec 35.00 
8 R. Tenny E] Reno, Okla. Tofso Re. “ cc « 35.00 
9S. L. Hall Algoma, Wis. 10.25 Bicycle 25.00 

Io Dr. W. H. Smith St. Clair, Mich. ; LOROeL rans 25.0.0 
11 S. R. Markert 2526 Duncan St., Louisville, Ky. 9.50 . 25.00 
12 John McCauley 45 Paterson Ave., Paterson, N. J. 9.00 a 25.00 
13 L. R. Gage Hoquiam, Wash. 8.50 Al-Vista Camera 20.00 
14 Ernest Duges 162 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Seonl) % ee 20.00 
15 Hans Hedrich 645 Blackwell St., /\storia, N.Y. ROE ae ae 20.00 
16 J. B. Speirs Contoocook, N. H. yas, bop AG ee 20.00 
17 Edw. P. Hollz 262 Jackson St., Milwaukee, Wis. Gssotans “6 20.00 
18 W. T. Ayledott Bradford, Tenn. 6.25 Gold-filled Watch 20.00 
Ig John M. King, 215 Laramie St., Denver, Col. 6.00 Box Cigars 5.00 
20 Geo. Hermansader 632 Thorn St., Reading, Pa. Less « 5.00 
21 John A. Sackett So. Easton, Mass. than *s 5.00 
22 Wm. T. Parcel 103 N. Boyle Av., Los Angeles, Cal. $6.00 Fountain Pen 3.00 
23 E. A. Howser Lakota, North Dakota each Ys . 3.00 
24 Russell C. Massey 314 8th St., Fargo, North Dakota was J: 4 3.00 
25 O. E. Lofthus Hillsboro, North Dakota re- ge ss 3.00 
26 Geo. Amos Benzonia, Mich. ceived se iL 3.00 
27 L,. H. Alwine Spring Forge, Pa. from as we 3.00 
28 Geo. H. Block 244 W. 124th St., N. Y. City win- ss « 3.00 
29 W. G. Markland Highland Park, Tenn. ners of ie iM 3.00 
30 R. A, Nott Soldiers’ Home, Danville, T11. prizes ‘ «“ 3.00 
31 Chas. M. Watson 30 Pond St., Newburyport, Mass. Nos. 20 e 4 3.00 
32 C. Kessler 839 S. 7 St., Kansas City, Kas. tO" 72% vi t 3.00 
oa Ga ly: Marshalltown, Iowa 6 “ 3.00 
34 W.S. Moore Longwood, Fla. cc “ 3.00 
35 John C. Paine 188 Jewett St., E. Manch’ter, N. H. Silk-e Skirt 2.50 


36 J. W. Barnes Lake Charles, La. 2.50 
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No. tw NAME. ADDRESS. AMT, PRIZE. VALUE. 
37 Carl Hoerz Dolgeville, Ny Y. er 

38 Ernest Mayer me aN 6St., Phila, Pa. ae ae ok “ne 
39 Harry L. Ferry Co. H, $’ld’rs’ Home, Danville, Il. ec cs “6 aS 
4o W. H. McFall Carthage, Mo. “ “ «« an 
41 R. A. White 116 Cherry St., WallaWalla, Wash. us ss ie 3.00 
42 Wm. Heser 812 Pomeroy St., Kenosha, Wis. S a se 3.00 
43 W. J. Kirkwood Greenwood, B. C., Can. “6 “ “ 3.00 
44 Nat. Lambert 948 Powell St., Vancouver, B.C. me ag uc (00 
45 Thos. P. Lippincoot Blair, Neb. “ vc “ oe 
46 Geo. A. Kellogg Lakota, North Dakota at “6 « 2 
47 A. McArthur Cleo, Okla. ‘ “ in Se 
48 J. W. Connor Mountain Park, Okla. we Ge « ee 
49 Mrs. Virginia Mussell 446 E. 7 St., Erie, Pa. i “6 “ Soe 
50 W. H. White 10 Sankey St., Newcastle, Pa. dis es “ 3.00 
ine eal De Wooley wT INC O Stx enalar Pa, es “ 6 2.00 
52 J. H. Ristine Box 57, Port Angeles, Wash. Wy nS ae 3.00 
53 Hugh J. Reible Joplin, Mo. “ « «3.00 
54 John D. Price 44 Baker St., Detroit, Mich. =e ut GC 3.00 
55 W. P. Goss 18 Free St., Portland, Me. vs oe “ 3.00 
56 John B. Bayard 1318 St. Anthony, N. Orleans, La. s ss si 3.00 
57 Dr. J. W. Ruminer 929 E. Ills St., Evansville, Ind. “ = cnet se 
58 J. R. Williams Box 155, St. Petersburg, Fla. Me ‘s SSB: 09 
59 C. B, Stone Minturn, Colo. oe UG ac 3.00 
60 Miss A. E. Craig 227 W. Valerio, Santa Barbara, Cal. why oe ae 3.00 
61 F. C. Kempner Biggs, Cal. e a (7) 93.00 
62 D. E. Green Elmhurst, Cal. “ “ «3.00 
63 L. B. Patterson 326 Good Blk., Des Moines, Ia. GG Seo OO 
64 Timothy Richardson 33 Adams, Leoniinster, Mass. of ff (SOE 3.00 
65 John C. Wheeler 12450. Reno St., Los Angeles, Cal. “ 2 «s 3.00 
66 D. Bartlett Niangua, Mo. Bt nm Ms 3.00 
67 I. Finston Zybra, Okla. eS < SETTES3EGO 
68 Geo. F. Halmer 50 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. “¢ cs CE cre 
69 W. E. Jones 29 Alder St., Portland, Ore. ss ee [oe 2200 
70 R. Pusch 217 W. 20 St., Chicago, Il. sf es os 3.00 
71 Cornelius Maloney Cleveland, O. ss cs “ 3.00 
72 John Shonborn 4o3 Am. Trust Bld., Helena, Mont. Ot ce Ge 3.00 


WHY SHOULDN’T THEY ACT? 


(A copy of a letter sent by me to the National Board of Health demanding that 
action be taken in regard to the coal strike as a matter that concerns the nation’s 


health.—H. G. W.) 


NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH, NEW YORK, SEPT. 30, 1902. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DEAR SirS,—It is unnecessary for me to call your attention to the menace to the health of 
the nation which is ensuing from the existing coal strike, All life depends upon heat, and the 
consumption of food is, in our present civilization, practical_y no more necessary than the 
consumption of fuel. The lack of either food or coal means death to the people. There would 
be certainly no question that, if it were within your power to prevent a famine by opening an 
entry for bread into the city of New York, it would be your duty to do so, and I take it, in the 
same way, that if there is anything you can do to let the people of New York have the coal which 
is lying in the coal beds of the country, it is equally your duty to see that it is done. I 
therefore call upon you, in the interests of the health and welfare of society, to take such action 
as is necessary to accomplish this purpose. Faithfully yours, 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
Editor of Wilshire’s Magazine, New York City. 
Candidate for Congress, roth Congressional District of New York. 


AN IMPENDING CRISIS 


HE outlook for another economic 
crisis in the United States is be- 

ing constantly discussed in financial 
and industrial circles. Opinion differs 
widely on this subject, but possibly it 
is safe to assert that those who actually 
look for a great crash are still largely 
in the minority. There is a good deal 
of caution witnessed today among the 
people of the United States as regards 
speculative ventures, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the community, as 
a whole, is profoundly of the opinion 
that a period of economic depression 
is in store for this country. The good 
sense of the average man is sufficient 
to teach him that, as the United States 
have been progressing with extraordin- 
ary rapidity in the last four or five 
years, it is better to use moderation 
for awhile; but the average man, we 
suspect, has little fear that we have 
overdone our speculation to the extent 
of precipitating at some future day a 
crisis of the first magnitude. In fact, 
the ordinary person in business and 
speculation is probably of the opinion 
that all that is needed is a breathing 
spell, in order that the country may 
catch up with the inflation which has 
been injected into our industrial situa- 
tion in recent years. The public have 
declined to put very much money into 
the watered securities which have been 
issued since 1897, and have thus shown 


their good sense; they no doubt have 
some sort of feeling that these secur- 
ities can safely be let alone until the 
earning capacity of our industries has 
greatly increased, thereby. offsetting 
the inflation; and it is even possible 
that they believe that the industries of 
the nation will eventually have to be 
re-organized, in order to eliminate the 
water; but it does not appear that they 
have any fear that the rectification of 
the present situation, however brought 
about, will be attended by any serious 
and widespread consequences. As 
opposed to the public as a whole, there 
are two classes in the community at 
this time, one contending that there is 
to be no diminution in the near future 
of the wonderful forward movement 
which has characterized this country in 
the last four or five years, the other 
maintaining that the time is rapidly 
drawing near when a great financial 
crash must be witnessed. The first 
class talk somewhat as follows (to 
select a specimen of their style at 
random): ‘‘ We have entered a period 
that finds many so-called railroad 
magnates short of a majority of stocks 
of the roads they are supposed to con- 
trol, and we expect to see the 
European bankers stand by the honest 
wealthy man of this country to get and 
to keep the real control of these 
imperial franchises and of the railroad 
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and industrial highways of the world. 
This would make money flow toward 
the United States and would give us a 
period of unheard-of prosperity in 
every branch of trade, provided we 
have only fair normal crops. All rail- 
road property in this country is worth 
more than it is selling for with good 
management. The great leading 
honest banker knows it. Follow him, 
it will pay you.” 

Jeremiads are never fashionable, 
least of all in business affairs. They 
were not fashionable in Germany two 
years or more ago. They were con- 
sidered in exceedingly bad taste in this 
country prior to 1893, and they were 
listened to with scant favor in London 
previous to the Baring failure in 1890. 
From the time when Noah predicted a 
universal flood to the present, the 
prophet of woe has never received the 
countenance of his day and generation. 
It has generally been his lot to be 
laughed at. And yet he has always 
filled a very useful place. We have 
just alluded to his experience in Ger- 
many prior to two years ago. A word 
further on that particular subject may 
not be out of place, as the conditions 
in Germany previous to the collapse of 
1900 were very similar to conditions 
recently witnessed in the United States. 
If like causes produce like effects, the 
people of this country have much to 
learn from the experience of the 
Germans. Two years ago the indus- 
tries of the Empire were plunged from 
a condition of very great activity into 
one of profound depression. The pre- 
cipitating cause was the collapse of 
certain mortgage banks, which resulted 
in extraordinary revelations regarding 
the over-extension of credit which had 
accompanied and been a necessary part 
of the great over-capitalization move- 
ment of previous years. The situation 
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was wonderfully like ours today, 
especially in the matter of the syndica- 
tion of industry. New stock market 
securities was created with a rapidity 
which strikingly suggests our own 
situation since 1898. For instance, it 
is estimated that from 1897 to 1900 the 
stocks and bonds of German industrial 
companies listed on the domestic stock 
exchanges increased from 356 to 670 
million marks, that is, nearly ninety 
per cent.; while securities of all kinds 
were listed during the four years to the 
amount of 11,018 million marks, say 
$2,754,500,000. Such statements al- 
most make one think that one is read- 
ing about the financial situation of the 
United States rather than about that of 
Germany. While this syndication of 
industry was going on business in the 
Empire boomed. Prices rose. Manu- 
facturers, particularly those of steel 
and iron and electrical products, had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping up 
with their orders, a fact which is also 
very suggestive of present conditions 
in the United States. Almost every- 
body believed that at last Germany 
had struck a period of good times 
which could never end, just as certain 
of our own leaders of finance have 
recently advanced the view that there 
can never be another great financial 
depression in the United States. The 
result of it all has been a great crash, 
followed by two years of liquidation in 
the Empire, and the end of the liquida- 
tion gives no evidence of being yet in 
sight. 

The experience of Germany should 
be interesting to this country from two 
points of view. For one thing, it 
should interest us because there is, of 
course, great danger that the de- 
pression abroad will eventually react 
upon us. The fact that in two years 
it has not begun to adversely affect the 
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situation here, is considered by many 
as indicating that we need no longer 
fear any evil consequences from the 
collapse in Germany. But that is a 
hasty judgment. A great convulsion, 
physical or economic, in one part of 
the earth is pretty sure to manifest 
itself in time in remote quarters of the 
globe, just as we had very singular 
sunsets in America for months after 
the great Java volcanic eruption in 
1883. The present economic de- 
pression in Europe is not a light affair. 
It affects not only Germany, but also 
Austria-Hungary, fiussia, Switzerland, 
Belgium and the Scandinavian nations. 
In fact, the larger part of the continent 
is in a period of economic stress and 
storm. We should consider it incon- 
ceivable that this wide-spread de- 
pression abroad should not in time 
affect industrial conditions in the 
United States. European nations with 
a population of over 222,000,000 souls 
~ are now suffering from industrial pros- 
tration, and with all of these nations 
this country has commercial inter- 
course.. The same general principle 
can be applied to international trade 
that governs business in a village. 
Take the case of an American village 
the larger part of whose population is 
dependent for a livelihood upon local 
mines or mills. Suppose these estab- 
lishments shut down or reduce wages. 
What is the result upon the business of 
the country store? The answer is 
easy. The only important difference 
between this case and that of our 
222,000,000 foreign customers is, that 
it takes longer for the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the latter to make itself 
felt three or four thousand miles away. 
But this is not the aspect of the situa- 
tion on which we feel like insisting 
most at this time. Our principal con- 
cern in these remarks is with the 
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experience of Europe as a warning to 
this country. We appear to be tread- 
ing exactly in the footsteps of 
Germany. We have been syndicating 
our industry, and in so doing have 
vastly enlarged the amount of secur- 
ities issued against it. We have pur- 
sued this course in the confident belief 
that this country has entered upon a 
périod of good times that can never be 
checked. This unparalleled enlarge- 
ment of our industrial capitalization 
has practically exhausted the loaning 
capacity of our banks, just as the 
German inflation resulted in an over- 
expansion of bank loans. All classes 
among the Germans lost their heads, 
just as most persons in this country 
have in recent months been prone to 
believe that we were ‘‘just at the be- 
ginning of good times,’’ because J. P. 
Morgan said so. The parallel is com- 
plete. Will the result also be identical? 

What reason have we to suppose 
that the same fate does not await us 
which two years ago overtook Ger- 
many? Our own opinion is that it will 
be impossible to avoid a similar out- 
come, but there are certain arguments 
which those who hold the contrary 
view advance, and it is worth while to 
take a look at these. The most 
common of these arguments is that 
“this isa great country.’’ It is indeed 
a great country, for if it had not been 
it could never have stood the strain 
which has been put upon it in the last 
few years. This country is like a lusty 
young giant, who can commit the most 
outrageous excesses with apparent 
impunity. But no nation, and no in- 
dividual, is so strong as to be absolute- 
ly exempt from all law. The prodi- 
gality of Nature has so far in our 
national career allowed us to pursue a 
policy of extravagance which would 
very speedily have brought the old 
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world nations to lasting grief; but the 
very fact that we have built up a 
business structure of such magnitude 
on this side of the Atlantic imposes on 
us the necessity for care in our future 
operations—we cannot afford to take 
the liberties with our economic situa- 
tion that we could once have taken. 
But we never seem to consider that 
fact. We have built up our industries 
to the point of over-competition almost 
without knowing it, but instead of try- 
ing to rectify the situation by writing 
off as much of our worthless capitaliza- 
tion as possible, we are incessantly 
engaged in inflating capitalizations. A 
strange philosophy has taken possession 
of us. We have succeeded in convinc- 
ing ourselves that in the multiplication 
of evil there is strength. We take a 
lot of industrial plants that are over- 
capitalized and apparently on their last 
legs, we lump them into a great com- 
bine, we add several hundred per cent. 
of inflation to the capitalization, and 
then we flatter ourselves that we have 
built up a permanently prosperous in- 
dustry. Overin England they have a 
way of grinding rags to powder, and of 
spinning the same into yarn, which is 
then woven into cloth, which looks 
very attractive at the start, but which 
is discovered to be nothing but punk 
when the wind blows through it. The 
wonder is that the yarn ever could be 
spun from such worthless material ; 
this end, however, is accomplished by 
keeping the material wet all through 
the process—it is about the same as 
spinning a rope of sand. Well, it is in 
about that way that we Americans 
have been syndicating our industry in 
“recent years. We have spun a very 
pretty fabric, which the first economic 
hurricane will make short work of. 

But the people of the United States 
do not rest content with the simple 
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fundamental argument that ‘‘this is a 
great country.” They say there are 
particular reasons why we should 
make progress in the future faster than 
in the past. And among other things, 
they refer to our late war with Spain as 
a cause of accelerated prosperity for 
this country. Do not all wars result in 
a great burst of industrial activity for 
the victors? There have been wars 
which did not result in this way, but 
let us not concern ourselves with these. 
Was not our own Civil war followed 
by a great industrial movement, which 
by 1872 had carried general commodity 
prices to the highest level ever re- 
corded in this country? Again, con- 
sider the enormous impetus given to 
the industrial prosperity of the German 
people by the Franco-German war of 
1870. The astonishing development 
of the Empire from that day to this is 
all traced back to that occurrence. 
There are a number of things to be 
said in reply to such arguments as 
these, and the first is this, namely, 
that our recent war with Spain was a 
most insignificant affair, from which 
there could hardly be any direct 
beneficial results. At the close of our 
Civil war the return of hundreds of 
thousands of men from the army to 
the channels of productive labor was 
bound to make for prosperity. The 
output of commodities was greatly 
increased, and as consumption, speak- 
ing economically, had for some years 
been at low ebb, there was necessarily 
a great quickening of the exchange of 
products. The Spanish war produced 
no state of affairs analogous to this. 
As regards the Franco-German war, 
that was a powerful economic factor 
for at least three reasons: first, it 
unified the German people and made 
them by so much a more effective 
factor in the world’s civilization; 
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second, the enormous indemnity paid 
by France to Germany so increased 
the financial strength of the latter as to 
open up a new industrial future for 
her; and third, this new wealth en- 
abled the Germans to reform their 
monetary system, to the great benefit 
of their industrial system. The United 
States spent a great deal of money in 
going to war with Spain; we paid 
down $20,000,000 in cash for the 
Philippines when the war was over, 
and now find that we have caught a 
Tartar. In short, we have added con- 
siderable new territory to our domain 
to our very great present discomfort, 
and we have derived no compensating 
advantage as yet, beyond increasing 
our exports a few paltry millions. To 
be sure, our recent success has en- 
larged our views somewhat, and 
caused us to see the necessity of modi- 
fying some of our absurd policies of 
the past, but that is a slender argument 
on which to base the prosperity which 
some people are predicting for the next 
few years. 

Another argument for continued 
prosperity in this country is, that the 
“American invasion of Europe’ is 
bound to be permanent. That we 
have greatly increased our exports in 
recent years is known to everybody. 
It would be well, however, to reflect 
on the cause. The movement began 
in an attempt to unload excessive 
stocks of goods carried by this country 
as a result of the industrial depression 
which followed the panic of 1893. Just 
about the time this movement made 
itself felt in a striking manner, Europe 
began to experience an exigent need 
for commodities of various sorts, and 
not being in a position to meet that 
demand from her own resources as 
quickly as was required, she drew 
heavily on us. Furthermore, under 
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our tariff laws our manufacturers can 
afford to sell under cost abroad, mak 
ing good their loss from domestic 
consumers. Lastly, the Boer war and 
other European complications have no 
doubt swelled our profits considerably. 
Assuming that the present depressed 
condition of European industry 
threatens a temporary decline in the 
prosperity of the United States, can it 
be predicted that in the long run the 
causes which we have just enumerated 
will work to the permanent benefit of 
this country? We should hesitate to 
answer in the affirmative. It would be 
the height of folly to assume that 
Europe is going to throw up the 
sponge and settle down into a condition 
of economic vassalage at the dictation 
of the United States. Europe is not 
nearly so effete as some Americans 
suppose. She still possesses great 
vitality, she is still immensely resource- 
ful; she does not adopt new ideas as 
quickly as we do—that is, in certain 
particulars, for in some respects she is 
far more apt to be abreast with the 
changing requirements of the times 
than we are—but her staying power is 
fully as great as ours. It is quite as 
likely that the final world power will Le 
found in Europe as it is that it will be 
located in this hemisphere. 

We have given some of the argu- 
ments now so frequently adduced in 
support of the theory that the fate 
which has recently overtaken Germany 
cannot touch us. Personally, we re- 
gard this theory as untenable. When 
the day will arrive when we shall have 
to step up and pay for the folly of 
syndicating our industry in the manner 
witnessed in the last four years, is a 
matter regarding which we can only 
profess ignorance. We can _ rest 
assured that when it does come it will 
come unexpectedly. That is the way 
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it came in Germany two years ago. 
That, on the whole, is the way it came 
in this country in 1893. That is the 
way it came when the Barings failed 
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RESIDENT Roosevelt, in 
his message to Congress) 
said: ‘‘The tremendous 
and highly complex indus- 
trial development which 
went on with ever acceler- 
ated rapidity during the 
latter half of the nineteenth 
century brings us face to 
face, at the beginning of 

the twentieth century, with very serious 
social problems. The old laws and the 
old customs, which had almost the 
binding force of law, were once quite 
sufficient to regulate the accumulation 
and distribution of wealth. Since the 
industrial changes which have so enor- 
mously increased the productive power 
of mankind, they are no longer suffi- 
cient.” 

From the chair of the executive, 
therefore, we have the acknowledgment 
of serious social problems, directly 
arising from the industrial revolution 
of the nineteenth century, and the dis- 
tinct statement that our existing laws 
are no longer sufficient to regulate 
the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth. 

‘“‘The vast movement which above 
all others is now agitating the civilized 
world, the social movement, is, I think, 
the foundation on which the literature 
of the twentieth century will be built. 
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in 1890, and that also is the way it 
came when Jay Cooke failed in the 
United States in 1873.—United States 
Investor. 


It is so human, so dramatic, and so 
magnificent.” These are the words of 
Hall Caine, the noted Manx author, in 
his forecast of the fiction of the new 
century. He predicts that no writer of 
the century will be remembered who 
remains outside the great movement of 
the masses. The literature of the new 
century must be ‘‘ with the people, for 
the people, and about the people. The 
great sleeping masses, who for count- 
less centuries have been toiling and 
suffering in silence are awakening sud- 
denly to a sense of their natural rights 
and demanding their rightful place.” 

The cool statements of the leader of 
a great conservative party, and the non- 
partisan utterances of the Manx author, 
are precisely the truths that Socialists 
have been declaring with unceasing 
clearness and power for the last quarter 
of acentury. And no one can serious- 
ly study this vast social movement 
throughout our western civilization 
without seeing that, whatever may be 
the new fiction or the poetry of this 
movement, it is finding its expression 
in a vast historic drama in the Socialist 
movement of the world. 

A great idea is first treated with the 
world’s indifference ; it is then ridiculed 
and its followers are persecuted; it is 
then assiduously misrepresented, and 
finally becomes gradually accepted as 
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the only rational interpretation con- 
cerning the subject in question. So- 
cialism has passed through the first two 
stages; it has entered well into the 
third, and already millions of people 
embrace it as the only rational, logical 
and scientific solution of our present 
social problems. 

Whether Socialism is worthy of per- 
secution, ridicule or acceptance can 
only be determined after a thorough 
investigation of its fundamental teach- 
ings. 

In the first place it should be remem- 
bered that Socialism is a social phil- 
osophy based on the idea of evolution 
as applied to human society. The 
greatest word of nineteenth century 
science is development — evolution. 
When that great idea was first de- 
fended and propagated its assailants 
had no greater attack to make upon it 
than that it led directly to Socialism. 
But the Darwinian theory has triumph- 
ed, and is now universally accepted by 
scientific men as their working hypoth- 
esis. And now, in the light of that 
great idea of development, we are be- 
ginning to see that social order, and 
high social organization, and complete 
social and industrial co-operation, is 
the logical outcome of social evolution. 

To understand Socialism, therefore, 
one must study the evolutionary pro- 
cess through which society has passed, 
and is now passing, and see the great 
trunk features which constitute all so- 
cial movements, and then see these 
trunk outlines particularized in the 
present social movement. Perhaps we 
have no better definition of the real 
nature of a social movement than that 
given by Prof. Sombart in his work on 
the ‘‘Social Movement in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” He says: “By a 
social movement we understand the 
aggregate of all those endeavors of a 
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social class which are directed to a 
rational overturning of an existing so- 
cial order to suit the interests of this 
class. The essential elements in every 
social movement are these: (1), an 
existing order, which rests chiefly upon 
the manner of the production and dis- 
tribution of material goods as the 
necessary basis of human existence; 
(-), a social class which is discontented 
with the existing conditions, especially 
persons who are similarly interested in 
economic matters; (3), an aim, which 
the class, discontented with the existing 
order of things, holds up to reach; an 
ideal, which presents compactly all that 
for which the class will agitate, and 
which finds expression in the postul- 
ates, demands, and programs of this 
class. 

‘(In general, where you speak of a 
social movement, you find a point of 
issue, the existing social order; a sup- 
porter of the movement, the social 
class; an aim, the ideal of the new 
society.” 

In the light of this clear definition of 
what constitutes a social movement in 
general, let us interpret the Socialist 
movement of our day. 

I. In the first place the Socialist 
philosophy discovers the real ‘‘point of 
issuc’” of the present struggle between 
capital and labor, and traces it to its 
genesis. 

If we go back a little over a century 
we find the industrial world jogging 
along about as it had done for hundreds 
and thousands of years. There had 
been revolutions, religious, political and 
social, but industry and the method of 
production of things had remained 
practically the same for centuries, when 
almost suddenly the age of steam and 
machinery burst upon the world of in- 
dustry and revolutionized it entirely. 
The huge machines in the great factory 
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displaced the individual producer and 
reduced him to a ‘‘hand.” The workers 
were crowded into the great industrial 
centers, and packed to live in tenement 
rows. Women were driven from the 
home, and children from the fireside 
and the school, and harnessed as cogs 
in the huge mechanism of production. 
This development of machinery pro- 
duced the greatest material revolution 
that has ever occurred in human his- 
tory. Looking at it from the purely 
mechanical standpoint, it is grandly 
sublime. And we have only the pre- 
face of its significance yet. 

But the introduction of machinery 
separated the worker from his tools. 
The machine made the hand tools use- 
less, and competed the small producer 
out of existence. The worker could 
not own the huge machine, and men; 
women and children, driven from thei 
simple mode of production, their hand 
tools no longer of any value, stood in 
hosts in the market place, penniless 
and property-less, clamoring for work 
in the struggle for existence. The cap- 
tain of industry appeared. The age of 
the capitalist was ushered in. His one 
object is profit. His method is to own 
the means of production and employ 
whom he chooses from this hungry 
host at what wages he chooses, and to 
sell the product of their labor to the 
world-market. Formerly the capitalist 
organized the workers in the industrial 
activities, but later he becomes simply 
an investor and a receiver of dividends 
—a coupon clipper. Even the labor of 
organizing the laborers in factory and 
mine is delegated to hired superinten- 
dents and managers. 

Machinery, the greatest factor, sets 
in operation, concentration, the greatest 
force. Instead of individual production 
we have social production of goods on 
a large scale. This in turn demanded 
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the most perfect consolidation of im- 
mense sums of capital, and the most 
systematic organization of industry. 
Some one had to own this vast equip- 
ment for producing goods. The worker 
could not. The state would not. The 
new born capitalist leaped to the great 
prize of a new age, and today the cap- 
italist class are the private owners of 
the means of production by which the 
working classes live. Thus capitalism 
is only possible where the capitalist 
class has at its command masses of 
property-less workers dependent on it 
for access to the means of production. 

As interpreted by the Socialist phil- 
osophy, therefore, the ‘‘point of issue’ 
in the present social movement is ‘‘the 
ownership and administration of the in- 
struments and equipment of produc- 
tion.’ The ‘‘struggle for existence” 
as manifested in the animal world be- 
comes the struggle for ‘‘control” of the 
basis and means of life, in the human 
world; and in this age of steam it cul- 
minates in the political and social 
struggle for ‘‘ownership” of the vast 
equipment of modern production. The 
capitalist class, as we have seen, are 
now in possession. Are they to con- 
tinue so? This is the supreme question 
and the ‘‘point of issue” of the Socialist 
movement. 

II. Before we answer this question 
with the vigorous ‘‘No!” of Socialist 
philosophy, we must now discover the 
second element of the present move- 
ment, viz., the social class, discontented 
with existing conditions, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously struggling to 
abolish them. We have not far to seek. 
No analysis of the age of steam and 
capitalism, such as we have already 
given, can be made without showing 
the relation and dependence of the 
working class under capitalism. As 
Prof. Sombart says: ‘‘The working 
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class, as a class, follows the capitalist 
form of production as its shadow.” 
As concentration, consolidation, and 
unity develops in the capitalist class, 
the shadow, that is, the working class, 
is seen more clearly in its distinct out- 
lines—a huge mass of possessionless 
workers, men, women and children, 
offering their hands and brains in a 
crowded labor market, now in the 
fiercest competition with one another, 
and again in partial combination in the 
trade union, but always wholly depend- 
ent on the capitalist class for access to 
the machinery of production. The 
capitalist mode of production thus inev- 
itably rends society into two distinct 
industrial classes—capitalist class and 
working class. 

With increasing intensity the struggle 
of labor and capital goes on. Con- 
sciousness of their diverse interests 
arises, as seen in the two forms of 
combination, the trust and the labor 
union. These opposing class interests 
are precipitated in a dramatized and 
sometimes tragic form in the strike. 
Conferences are called professedly to 
harmonize these class interests. The 
conference is dismissed, but the struggle 
proceeds. 

Discussion of the social problem now 
recognizes these class interests. Sen- 
ator Hanna, in an interview relating to 
the recent labor conference at New 
York, said that the organization of labor 
had come to stay, and that the organi- 
zation of capital has also come to stay, 
and he refers to the ‘‘concentration of 
the interests of the two sides into the 
hands of a comparatively few individ- 
uals.” The last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in a resolution 
called upon organized labor to give 
special consideration to subjects ‘ dir- 
ectly affecting them asaclass.” The 
president’s message distinctly recog- 
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nizes these two industrial classes. The 
president discusses the interests of the 
people from the two-fold standpoint : 
the capitalist class and their interests 
on the one hand, and the wage workers 
and their interests on the other. 

The second great:proposition of So- 
cialism, therefore, is what is known in 
Socialist literature as the ‘‘class strug- 
gle.’’ The Socialist movement does 
not make the class struggle. It takes a 
scientific look at human society, and 
sees in every strike, lockout, boycott, 
and all the other antagonisms of labor 
and capital the acute forms of the class 
struggle. The Socialist interprets this 
struggle. Socialism shows that the his- 
tory of all humanity so far as on its 
material side, has been a ‘‘fight for 
food division or for feeding place upon 
our earth.” This is the bottom fact of 
commercial and social supremacy. As 
Prof. Ferri says: ‘‘The names of the 
classes, the circumstances and phen- 
omena of their hostile contact and con- 
flict may vary with the varying phases 
of social evolution, but the tragic 
essence of history always appears in 
the antagonism. between those who 
hold the monopoly of the means of 
production—and these are the few—and 
those who have been expropriated of 
them—and these are the great majority. 
Warriors and shepherds—patricians and 
plebeians-—feudatories and vassals — 
nobles and common people—capitalists 
and laborers; these are so many mani- 
festations of one and the same fact— 
monopoly of wealth on the one side, 
and productive labor on the other.” 

Now, Socialism proposes to lift this 
struggle out of its crude and uncon- 
scious form and direct it intelligently, 
as a movement of the whole working 
class, with an intelligent, conscious ef- 
fort, to sécure control of the means of 
production by rational and legal means. 
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III. And this leads us directly to 
the third element in the Socialist move- 
ment, viz., the aim, which presents 
compactly all that for which society 
will agitate, and which finds its expres- 
sion in the demands, programs and 
platforms of the working class-—a pro- 
gram and platform adequate to meet 
and solve the labor problem. This can 
be stated briefly after the foregoing 
consideration of the point of issue and 
the social class is concerned. We have 
seen that the real issue is that the cap- 
italist class is now the master of the 
people by virtue of the fact that they 
are in possession of the means of pro- 
duction by which the people live, and 
now the only possible program of the 
working classes, which will guarantee 
to them as a class access to the means 
of production, and at the same time 
secure the highest interests of human- 
ity, is that the means of production 
and distribution must be made the 
social or common property of the whole 
people. Instead of private ownership 
by the trust and the billionaire, the 
people themselves must own this vast 
equipment for production, and conduct 
it, not on the individualistic basis for 
private profit, but on the democratic 
basis for the public welfare. 

This inevitable program rises directly 
out of the consolidation of industry in 
the hands of the capitalist class. Either 
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the trusts will own the people or the 
people must own the trusts. 

The inevitable method of procedure 
arises directly and scientifically out of 
the class struggle. The Socialist move- 
ment says to labor, organized and un- 
organized: ‘‘Struggle no longer with 
the doubtful and often dangerous weap- 
ons of strike, boycott, violence. The 
ballot is the supreme weapon of free 
citizens. The hosts of labor must 
unite at the ballot box, with an intelli- 
gent and far-reaching program, ade- 
quate to put society into the possession 
of the means by which alone it can 
live |” 

So Socialism is not Socialism until it 
brings this struggle of the working 
classes, now constantly going on, to 
solidarity and to consciousness of its 
only true, natural, and necessary goal 
—a vast political organization of the 
host of labor, seeking one supreme 
social aim—the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. 

Such are the fundamental principles 
round which the whole Socialist move- 
ment is centered. In the light of these 
three fundamental conceptions: the 
point of issue, the social class seeking 
redress, and the program for united 
political action of the working class— 
all the history, agitation, detail, power 
and climax of this vast social drama of 
the twentieth century will be read. 


St. John XIII. 34: ‘‘A new commandment 


eas: words were spoken by the 
greatest teacher and inspiring 
leader the whole history of mankind 
has ever seen. He was more than a 
teacher and leader, a founder or pro- 
phet. The origin, in His person, of 
that matchless system of religion we 
know by the name of the Christian 
religion, the Holy Catholic Faith, 
which is adhered to and professed, in 
all its principles and tenets, by 
millions and millions of people today. 
(Remember, please, and note—that I 
say the principles and precepts of that 
religion are held and _ professed, 
acknowledged and owned by mankind 
in general). 
This position 
the originator 


ot JESuS, the Saviour, 
and founder of the 
system of the Christian Faith, has 
caused people in every age to 
acknowledge Him as He zs, the Son of 
God. This has always been a part of 
the Faith, the Divinity of Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, the Son of God. This 
part of the Faith has, it is true, been 
disputed and held in question—but by 
an insignificant number, compared with 
the multitudes of people who have 
always acknowledged the Divinity of 
Christ. And before going on with my 
discourse this evening, based on this 
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I give unto you, that ye love one another.”’ 


text of a new commandment of His, I 
want to reiterate, if that is possible for 
one in my position, my own profound 
belief in that Divinity and my firm 
and unalterable conviction, that in the 
Incarnation of God the Son, and in 
obedience to the commandments and 
precepts of the Divine Christ, there 
alone lies the solution of all things of 
the affairs of the sons of men, that 
does, or may demand solution. That 
in Him, and in Him alone, lies all hope 
for this world and for the next. This 
being so, my friends, I give instantly to 
the words of our text the recognition it 
de -ands, viz., a new commandment. 
First, I want to say that Christ meant 
what he said, and did not give vent to 
an idle wish or a sentimental precept 
or theory when he said, ‘‘A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.” It was a command, 
a precept that He gave His followers 
to heed and obey—a precept that He 
meant they ‘‘should live up to’’ and 
follow out in their every word and 
action in their contact with their 
fellowman. It was no idle and vain 
precept that He was giving them; it 
was no empty expression that He 
uttered in some rhetorical flight—no! 
He gives it the weight and force of a 
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commandment, and what is more, a 
commandment from on High—from 
Almighty God Himself—which, in 
another place, He expressed more 
fully and completely in that summary 
of the ‘‘Law,’’ when He said, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind, this is the first and 
great commandment; and the second 
is like unto it, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” This precept, therefore, 
has the force of Divine command, as I 
say, and it was given for the guide and 
inspiration, the rule of life and conduct 
of His followers for all time. 

Next, my friends, I am going to 
make what may seem to you a very 


startling assertion, viz., that the 
followers of JESUS the crucified have 
not, and are not now, living in 


obedience to this commandment—have 
not obeyed and are not obeying this 
precept which He uttered so many 
hundred years ago. JESUS, the risen 
and ascended Lord of glory, looks 
down upon His devotees at this dawn 
of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era—this height of our 
boasted Christian civilization, and sees 
His precepts of brotherly love com- 
pletely ignored and stultified. In short, 
and I might as well say it at once, 
mankind has been civilized, but it has 
not yet been christianized. 

The world has advanced wonder- 
fully since the dawn of the Christian 
era. It has advanced in science, in 
letters, in the discovery and harnessing 
of the natural forces of the world, in 
the appropriation of the great gifts of 
nature from the bowels of the earth, 
from its surface—aye, from the very 
air of Heaven itself. All for the use 
and benefit of mankind. Education 
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and the development of opportunity 
has been multiplied more times than I 
care to undertake to figure out—so that 
today we stand, as we might say, in 
the zenith of our power, glory, magnifi- 
cence, in discoveries, accomplishments 
and possessions. But, has the general 
and universal welfare of mankind kept 
pace with all this? My answer is No, 
it has not! Mankind, from a physical, 
moral and spiritual standpoint, has not 
kept pace with the great advancement 
of science, learning, invention and the 
use and opportunity now possible to 
man, by reason of these advancements. 
All through the centuries of time that 
are past men have been growing wiser, 
shrewder, more powerful and capable, 
as far as accomplishments are con- 
cerned; but the social order and 
welfare of man has not kept pace with 
it all. Our social order has not im- 
proved and is not improving today. 

Men are not more honest, more 
pure; they are not more contented 
and happy, because of the advances in 
the arts and sciences—but rather the 
contrary is true. Wealth on one hand 
and poverty on the other is as pro- 
nounced now as it was in the year one, 
and all this after twenty centuries of 
Christian civilization. 

Our social order presents confusion 
and chaos. Discontent and disorder, 
born and fostered by the hellish system 
that is being evolved along with our 
twentieth-century civilization, is most 
surely producing a smoldering volcano 
that, if not averted by a change in the 
system of our civilization and social 
order, will most surely burst forth in a 
destructive eruption, that, for its 
moral, civil and social fatalities, will 
rival anything the world has ever seen. 
Men are crying peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. Look at the widen- 
ing and yawning gulf that is increasing, 
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and increasing constantly, between 
labor and capital; the Trusts on the 
one hand, concentrating and retrench- 
ing for the purpose of more skillfully 
and completely robbing the laborers 
and lining their own pockets, and 
the poor, or laboring class, offering the 
feeble but positive and_ significant 
resistance to their inroads—and then 
tell me there is peace! Look at the 
industrial activity that is being 
threatened by the fact that men are not 
mining coal, and say we have peace! 
I am not going to discuss the coal 
strike (only to say in passing that my 
sympathies are with the miners); but 
the mere fact that such a thing is 
tolerated and allowed to exist in the 
midst of our boasted civilization, is a 
standing witness to the fact that we 
are not civilized—that our social order 
and civilization is all wrong. There is 
not the great and wonderful advance- 
ment and civilization that we are prone 
to boast so much about. If there was 
the state of civilization that there 
ought to be; if there were the fair and 
honest dealings on the part of one man 
with another that there ought to be, 
with our wonderful enlightenment, 
education and boasted sense of honor, 
there would not be that which has caus- 
ed already grave inconvenience, and 
threatens to cause untold suffering and 
misery. The civilization that has per- 
mitted suffering and misery, squalor 
and poverty, the sacrifice of life and 
limb among the miners, which could 
have been averted by perfect scientific 
operation of the mines, now threatens 
to extend to all departments of our 
life, bringing distress and misery in its 
track. 

Men are wandering up and down our 
commonwealth looking for work. 
Why, yes, says the man who cries 
peace, there is plenty of work, why 
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don’t they go to work? There is the 
canning factory; out west there are the 
vast wheat fields, ‘‘white unto the 
harvest’’—let them go there to work! 
Yes—let them go. But when the 
grain is harvested, or the canning done, 
they are on the labor market again, so 
that there are always more men than 
there are jobs—and that fact cannot be 
disputed in America or Europe. That 
there are more men than jobs—and 
then our civilization is so grand, so 
beautiful and sublime—with its con- 
centrated wealth on the one hand, and 
its dire and omnipresent poverty, 
caused by wealth, on the other hand. 
Ah, my friends, we can well see and 
readily understand that things are not 
as they ought to be. In our own fair 
country, America, ‘‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,’’ there 
is unrest, uneasiness and _ despair 
seizing one class of our people, while 
the other class are rolling in wealth, 
luxury and idleness, goading on the 
other class to desperation and justifi- 
able resentment. And from across 
the waters there comes the same cry of 
discontent and evidences of social dis- 
order, which are like repulsive leprous 
spots upon their otherwise fair and 
ancient civilization. And, my friends, 
the cause of all this? You ask me 
that, of course—and I will tell you the 
reason of all this social and domestic 
disorder which I have very hastily and 
imperfectly portrayed to you. It is 
because mankind, long, long ago, early 
in its history as a christianized people, 
abandoned, overlooked and completely 
ignored the command of its Divine 
Saviour, when He said, so gently and 
lovingly, ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 

Since the days the Apostles main- 
tained a community of goods and the 
post-apostolic Fathers who taught that 
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this commandment was to be literally 
obeyed, passed away, the followers of 
the Crucified have completely ignored 
and disobeyed it as a people, as 
nations, as races. So that now, as we 
have reached the acme of refinement 
and culture, it is practically impossible 
for man, as an individual, to obey 
and keep this commandment. That is 
why I say society has been civilized 
but it has not yet been christianized; 
because society, as a whole, does not 
keep the commandment of Christ, 
to love one another, and it is prac- 
tically impossible for the individ- 
ual, in this day and age, to keep it in 
spirit and in truth. If anyone is prone 
to disagree with me in this latter 
respect, I ask him to try, in these 
strenuous times of the twentieth 
century, to love his neighbor as him- 
self—in every sense of the word—and 
see how soon he would be swallowed 
up in the seething mass of humanity 
inpats “desperate \ strucgle ;of, the 
‘survival of the fittest.” 

To prove my double assertion that 
society, as a whole, does not, and as 
individuals, cannot live as Christ Jesus, 
the Son of God, intended, and as 
ALMIGHTY GOD commanded, I will 
cite but one example from among 
many that are in my mind. 

There is an ancient commandment of 
the Most High God given, as both 
history and tradition tell us, on Mount 
Sinai thousands of years ago. That 
was, that man should forever keep one 
day in seven holy and sacred for the 
purpose of worship of his Divine 
Majesty, and rest from the fatigue and 
toils of the duties of life pursued the 
other six. Practically, that command- 
ment is completely ignored by the 
demands of ‘‘civilized’’ and professed- 
ly ‘‘christianized” society today. 
Civilized and christianized (?) traffic, 
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commerce—and even rest and recrea- 
tion—work and play, compel men to 
ignore the holy day of rest and 
worship today, and compel those who 
unquestionably do more than their 
share of the world’s work and duty, to 
seek play and recreation on this day— 
because they have no other day on 
which to seek it. 

I ask, and I ask it fearlessly and 
unhesitatingly, where were the forces 
and influence of Christianity during all 
these centuries of development to our 
present wonderful conditions, that it 
did not mould, direct and control our 
civilization and social order, so as to 
prevent a breaking of a commandment 
of the most High God, a requisite of 
our twentieth-century civilization? 
Where was it? Was it asleep, or was 
it off on a journey? It was neither 
one nor the other. The simple fact is, 
that the lofty and pure principles of 
religion have been prostituted and 
secularized by the forces of greed and 
avarice; the world has gone on and 
has taken the system of the Christian 
religion with it, but has left the purify- 
ing principles of Christianity in the 
rear. 

For this reason, I believe and main- 
tain that the individual will not be 
held responsible by God for many of 
these breakings of the commandments 
in the letter. Society, as a whole, will 
be held responsible; e. g., the engine 
driver, who is compelled by the 
demands of our modern times to go to 
his work on Sunday, will not be held 
responsible. The operator who meets 
the demands for Sunday traffic will not 
be held accountable. But society, asa 
whole, which has so far forgot its God 
as to demand, as a unit, the breaking of 
His laws, will be held accountable. If 
any punishment and flagellation is to 
be meted out, as there must be, for the 
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breaking of the commandment of 
Christ and of God, it will be meted out 
to the whole civilized race of man— 
and this principle, I think, must be 
logically carried out to each and every 
department of our life where it does 
not accord with the precepts of Christ 
—wherever men do not obey the 
precept of the Saviour—to love one 
another. Thus I do not believe God 
meant that there should be the untold 
wealth we have on the one hand, and 
the indescribable poverty and misery 
that there is in the world on the other. 
God did not create the money and 
concentration of wealth that men are 
today so insanely struggling and fight- 
ing for, so that they are trampling each 
other under foot in their mad rush for 
greed and gain. 

I do not believe that God meant that 
a part of the human race should earn 
bread for the whole human race—by 
the sweat of the brow of a part of the 
race only. That text, you know, is a 
very favorite one with the capitalist, 
viz., that by the sweat of the brow 
man should earn his bread. But they 
seem to think that God intended, that 
in the evolution of society, only a part 
of mankind should do the toiling. I 
do not believe that God has placed the 
coal mines in the hands of the 
operators, as President Baer recently 
said. No. God did not give that 
wealth to them—they only took it. 
And the rest of society, in its own 
selfish greed, intent on money-making, 
busied with smaller affairs of com- 
mercial activity, have simply been 
superseded by those sharper and 
shrewder than themselves. And this 
same condition of affairs prevails in all 
departments of our life, while the con- 
ditions are yearly becoming more 
acute. The capitalists are now engaged 
ii a war of extermination among them- 
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selves, and forming the Trusts which 
President Roosevelt recently said were 
above the reach of the law. 

And the awful condition has come 
when the workmen must get the best 
of each other in order to obtain and 
keep a job, while the capitalists are 
encouraging them to do this in order 
that they may more easily become 
their prey and their abject slaves. 
Am I disputed in this? Then let me 
cite but one instance to prove it. A 
year or two ago, Mr. Schwab, the 
President of the Steel Trust, gave a 
“talk” to a ‘‘working-boys’ club” con- 
nected with St. George’s Church, New 
York City. What was the golden 
advice that fell from the lips of this 
man? Did he impress upon them 
obedience to the Christian virtues? 
Did he tell them to love one another? 
Not a bit of it. The advice of this tool 
of the capitalist to those boys of the 
‘East side’ assembled in the shadow 
of a Christian temple, was practically 
to get the best of each other. His 
words as reported in the church press, 
not in the ‘‘yellow journals,” was as 
follows: ‘‘Boys, now to get on in 
life, you must do your work better than 
the other fellow. Watch the boy 
working next to you, and always do 
your work a little better than he does 
his.’’ In other words, he was telling 
the boys to ignore the principles of the 
Christian religion, and adhere to the 
principles of the ‘‘world, the flesh and 
the devil.” And, I dare say, the 
rector of the church was present, 
nodding approval to such damnable 
advice. 

My friends, I have spoken of the 
false and unchristian principles the 
world is acting upon in the very midst 
of a Christian civilization. I need 
scarcely mention the. results. We see 
it most sharply in the great cities of 
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the world, where kings, princes and 
aristocracy is drunken with idle and 
profitless pleasure, and men _ and 
women and children are dying in the 
tenements and parks every day of the 
year for the want of bread. It is all 
wrong, and is the result of not obeying 
the command of Christ, to love one 
another. And the whole of society is 
to blame—and the whole church of Cod 
is to blame. The capitalist is not to 
blame any more than the rest of society. 

Though my sympathies, aye, and my 
lot have long been cast with that of the 
laborer, as a matter of principle, as this 
struggle of right and wrong is going on, 
I care not for consequences, for my con- 
science tells me I am right. I know that 
if things were right and were as they 
oughtto be, I, nor any one would be the 
sufferer for such a stand. A brother 
clergyman said to me, not many months 
ago, ‘‘Curtis, you should not inveigh so 
against capital, and the sins of capital in 
particular. Itis poor policy ; we have to 
have the capitalist back of us to run our 
churches. Even here at St. Joseph’s,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you have to have the help of 
capitalists to maintain it!’’—which is 
very true. But my answer to my 
reverend brother was, that if my con- 
gregation of working people at St. 
Joseph’s were not robbed by our 
unholy and unchristian system, but 
received the just share and recompense 
of reward for their labor, they could 
swamp me with money to run and 
maintain a dozen churches if necessary. 

My friends, God is not mocked; He 
will not suffer the righteous to fail. 
Above the unholy and revolting picture 
of our times of greed and gain, there 
floats the inspiring banner, the pure 
principles of Him who said, ‘love one 
another.” Of, let us be thankful that 
those precepts of Christ have not been 
forgotten, even though they have been 
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ignored and disobeyed. In Him alone, 
and a return to, and a compliance with 
and an obedience to those precepts, 
will the social salvation of the world be 
brought about. God may punish man; 
He may lead him through a long 
wilderness of suffering and anguish, in 
order to open his eyes and compel him 
to see that the only complete happiness 
and comfort is to be had through an 
obedience to His most beneficent laws. 
A revolution is bound to come about 
some time, that will sweep the pernicious 
and wicked system of our present order 
from the face of the earth; and let us pray 
God that it may bea peaceful revolution 
—as peaceful as the Prince of Peace. 
And one thing let me say in conclu- 
sion, viz., that I believe that a return to 
and a seeking and obtaining of a more 
perfect social and civic righteousness 
will be brought about by the workers of 
the world and by no oneelse. Jesus 
came to this earth as a poor man. His 
Apostles were poor working men. The 
system of the Christian religion was 
founded and established by the same 
working men. And so the same princi- 
ples that are remembered today will be 
established by the poor. The fact that 
the workers of the world are uniting in 
unions and under the banner of Social- 
ism is a sign and an indication that this 
will be the case, ’ Adhere. to” your 
unions, therefore, for they are a fore- 
hsadowing of the fact that you are 
actuated by the precept of love and 
concern for your class, and through 
them, the world. Beware of unprin- 
cipled labor agitators, who may be 
actuated by principles other than 
brotherly love, such as pride, selfish- 
ness and vain glory. Never lose faith 
in the Divine and a confidence that 
your cause is just, and that pure prin- 
ciples of love, of devotion to a cause 
that is noble, will ultimately triumph. 


VERY organism, whether it be 
social or biological, if it is to 
survive, must seek pleasure and avoid 
pain. Without accepting any parti- 
cular theory of ethics, it is safe at least 
to say that the things which give 
pleasure are better than those which 
give pain. The best social relations 
are those securing the greatest amount 
of happiness to those who maintain 
them. 

Pleasure consists in the satisfaction 
of impulses and desires. Hitherto the 
struggle for existence has been so hard 
that the great majority of mankind 
have found all their energies exhausted 
in the effort simply to avoid hunger 
and cold, and the idea of a society 
that would secure even these primal 
necessities to all its members has been 
looked upon as Utopian. 

Our analysis of man’s wants, in- 
stincts and impulses has usually been 
very imperfect; excluding some of the 
motive forces, which from the point of 
view of the social student are funda- 
mental. Prof. Jacques Loeb of the 
University of Chicago, in his work on 
the comparative physiology of the 
brain, has expressed this fact 
follows: 

‘‘Human happiness is based upon 
the possibility of a natural and 
harmonious satisfaction of the in- 
stincts. One of the most important 
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instincts is usually not even recognized 
as such, namely, the instinct of work- 


manship. Lawyers, criminologists, 
and philosophers frequently imagine 
that only want makes man work. This 
is an erroneous view. We are forced 
to be active in the same way as ants or 
bees. The instinct of workmanship 
would be the greatest source of happi- 
ness, if it were not for the fact that our 
present social and economic organiza- 
tion allows only a few to gratify this 
instinct.” 

The present social organization has 
divided the functions of the social 
body, and then failed -to correlate them 
in such a manner as to obtain that 
unity and completeness which is 
essential to either human happiness or 
artistic beauty. Turn in whatever 
direction we will, only disfigured frag- 
ments appear. Every human function 
fails of any adequate healthful, natural 
gratification. None of them succeeds 
in giving any large, full measure of 
pleasure, while nearly all give rise to 
great pain and suffering. 

The importance of this fact cannot 
be over-estimated. The words artist 
and artistic have come to be so much 
the playthings of certain coteries that 
itis only when a Ruskin or a Morris 
uses them, and in some way correlates 
them with the whole of life that they 
interest any save the dilettanti. But if 
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it be true that that thing is artistic 
which gives the greatest pleasure to 
the minds most fitted to understand it, 
and if the chief end of life is to seek 
pleasure, the conclusion follows that 
the chief aim of social workers should 
be to make society artistic. Viewed in 
this way, the word artistic obtains a 
much deeper meaning than when 
spoken at an afternoon tea concerning 
some elaborate piece of bric-a-brac. 

Artistic, in the sense in which I wish 
to use it (and I believe that it will be 
generally admitted that this is the true 
and best sense of the word), means 
possessing such a unity, and correla- 
tion of parts to the whole, as to give 
the greatest amount of pleasure 
possible. Incidentally this implies a 
similar artistic wholeness and power of 
appreciation on the part of the persons 
who come in contact with the object. 
It implies, that, if the greatest possible 
pleasure is to be derived, both man and 
environment should _ possess _ this 
quality of symmetrical completion and 
correlation. 

Using the word artistic in this broad 
and true sense, let us glance for a 
moment to see wherein our present 
society fails of being artistic. In the 
first place, the word art has been stolen 
from this very sense and applied to 
something which is perhaps more 
isolated and detached from the essen- 
tial portions of life than almost any 
other one feature. The word is today 
ordinarily used only in speaking of 
painted canvases or highly specialized 
tone combinations, which are not only 
utterly unrelated to the remainder of 
society, but which demand that both 
those who produce this ‘‘art,” and 
those who enjoy it, shall be isolated 
from all connection with the vital 
essential social processes. What the 
result has been upon both ‘‘art’’ and 
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the ‘‘artistic public’? has been told 
often enough by those much more 
fitted than I to tell the story, and need 
not detain us here. Very few of these 
‘‘artists” have ever dreamed that they 
should seek to make all of life artistic, 
rather than to produce something 
whose beauty is appreciable only be- 
cause of contrast with the hideous 
ugliness of the life by which: it is 
surrounded. Isolated art is never 
truly pleasurable. 

Other phases of society present this 
same inartistic isolation with its painful 
accompaniments. It is a fact of 
frequent observation by social students 
that the modern person does not know 
how to ‘“‘play.” Play, if it is to have 
any essential meaning, should signify 
the pleasurable exercise of human 
faculties. But it is true that the 
majority of mankind at the present 
time, even if they had the opportunity, 
would not know how to obtain any 
intense pleasure from such an exercise. 

The classical example of this ignor- 
ance is the London cabman, whose 
idea of a holiday is to rent a friend’s 
cab and ride on the inside over the 
same route that he follows, seated on 
the box, every other day in the year. 
But how much wiser are the remainder 
of the population? Great buildings 
with expensive apparatus are con- 
structed simply for the purpose of 
giving an opportunity to move different 
muscles of the body in a healthful 
manner. Even then, the gymnasium 
soon becomes a ‘‘bore,’”’ and the daily 
Severcise: ». a.‘ task.” ss 90, ,various 
games are invented, and the more com- 
pletely these can be isolated from all 
vital social relations, the more highly 
they are valued, until golf, polo, 
steam-yachting, and automobile racing 
become the ideal of social recreation. 
But in every one of these fields, it soon 
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becomes evident that the main element 
of enjoyment is the utterly unsocial 
one of snobbishness. These games 
are principally enjoyed because their 
practice conveys a certain badge of 
respectability. This is proven by the 
fact that those who can do these 
things best: the ‘‘professionals,” the 
pugilists, wrestlers, jockeys, chauffeurs, 
etc., not only do not find any enjoy- 
ment in their ‘‘work,” but are despised 
by those who claim to be aiming at the 
very goal which the others have 
attained. 

But it is when we come to study the 
‘‘amusements’’ of the great mass of the 
people that the painfulness of their 
pleasures becomes fully apparent. 
Their idea of enjoyment is generally 
based upon some form of eating or 
drinking—a most significant commen- 
tary in itself on the nature of the daily 
life of the great toiling masses of man- 
kind. The principal pleasurable 
thought connected with Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, in the minds of millions 
of people, is the possibility of eating 
and drinking to a condition of stupid 
satiety. The very idea of marking off 
one day from tne remainder of the 
year to indicate the time when the 
sense of hunger and taste is fully 
satisfied, is enough to answer those 
who would call the critics of our 
present society ‘‘pig philosophers.” 
Incidentally it might be 'vorth while to 
notice another sign, that commercialism 
has influenced nearly all so-called 
amusements by the introduction of a 
financial consideration in the form of 
gambling. This shows once more the 
absolute impossibility of completely 
isolating any phase of life from the 
industrial basis of society. 

Let us examine another social func- 
tion and observe how near it comes to 
meeting the test which we have set up 
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as artistic. Education, as well as 
“play” and ‘‘art,’’ has been isolated 
from all social relations. The result 
has been painful to the child, as well as 
ineffectual in reaching the end of in- 
struction. The ‘‘cramming” process, 
especially when it deals with dry facts 
isolated from all relation to the social 
whole, is now recognized to be a pain- 
ful, and hence an injurious process to 
those who are subjected to it. 

We have thus seen that owing to 
their isolation from vital social rela- 
tions, neither art, education, nor even 
amusement, as now understood, gives 
pleasure, and this just because all these 
interests are defective in those relations 
toward society as a whole, which 
would make them truly artistic. 

If we turn now to the actual social 
basis, the productive process, the 
creation of ‘‘goods,’’ what do we see? 
Is there any pleasure for the great 
producing masses in their work? To 
ask the question is to answer it. On 
every hand, performance of the 
essential labor of society is looked 
upon as an evil to be avoided, and few 
indeed who are actually concerned 
with it, ever think of looking there for 
something pleasurable, artistic, enjoy- 
able. The production of ‘‘goods’’ has 
become an evil. Here we find the 
fundamental cause of the whole ‘‘in- 
artistic,’’ and hence painful, character 
of our present society. This is one 
more witness to the truth of the 
philosophy of economic determinism. 
Unless the production of the necessities 
of life can be made beautiful, pleasur- 
able and instructive, our whole society 


must remain disorganized,  disin- 
tegrated, productive of pain, and 
inartistic. A school, a factory, a 


studio, or a gymnasium, as a thing by 
itself, is an anomaly and must fail of 
its purpose. What is needed at the 
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present time is a process of synthesis 
and correlation. Tolstoi has seen a 
portion of this truth, but he becomes 
ridiculous in proposing his remedy. 
He can only rail at division of labor 
and specialization of function. He 
demands that we go back to the period 
of cumbersome individualistic labor, 
with its imperfect production, but 
better correlation, rather than that we 
push on to the possibilities of a higher, 
grander and more artistic correlation of 
the marvelously more perfect processes 
of today. 

This truth has been partially seen by 
workers in many fields and, in conse- 
quence, many partial attempts at 
correlation have been made. One of 
the most interesting of these attempts 
is found in the field of education. In 
the kindergarten movement an effort is 
made to unite play and instruction, 
and in the manual training work to 
unite creative processes with instruc- 
tion. But perhaps the most significant 
of the attempts as yet made is the new 
handicrafts movement. There are two 
reasons why this movement is more 
significant than the others. In the first 
place, it aims at a somewhat wider 
correlation than any of the other 
movements, since it includes in its 
synthesis three factors, instead of two. 
It aims at the correlation of productive 
work, beautiful forms, and to some 
extent, pleasurable exertion. Its 
representatives would unite workshop, 
studio and playroom. More important 
still, they have realized in an indefinite 
and as yet often very imperfect way, 
that the basis of any social movement 
must be the fundamental productive 
Therefore they have begun 


process. 
their work in connection with that 
process. Nevertheless, this movement 


also, in many ways, is fundamentally 
defective. One of its <lefects is that 
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smong the social factors which we 
have enumerated (and our classification 
makes no pretense of being exhaus- 
tive), the handicrafts movement 
neglects the educational factor. Save 
through occasional lectures, publica- 
tions, exhibitions, and a few appren- 
tices, it does little educational work. 
It bears little effective relation to the 
great formative forces that are really 
determining the minds of future 
generations. 

The problem before him who would 
make modern society ‘‘artistic,’’ is so 
to synthesize its activities as to make 
the work of those who perform the 
great productive processes at once 
pleasant and educative. This sounds 
simple, but when once the people of 
any society shall find their highest 
pleasure and fullest education in creat- 
ing the necessities of that society, we 
shall have come as close to a perfect 
system as the mind of man has yet 
been able to conceive. 

At the same time, any adequate 
examination of our present social 
organization should convince anyone 
that such arrideal is utterly impossible 
of even approximate realization, with- 
out a complete revolution. All 
attempts to realize any portion of this 
ideal within that society must be 
recognized as largely Utopian. More- 
over unless these facts are fully com- 
prehended, such attempts are liable to 
become ludicrous. It is necessary 
only to study the movements already 
mentioned to show how they deterior- 
ate in present society. A kindergarten 
established as an ‘‘institution’” apart 
from the home becomes a place where 
tired, over-worked mothers ‘‘get rid’’ 
of their children, and where maiden 
ladies deprived of normal family re- 
lationship, play at motherhooc, The 
very philosophy itself degenerates into 
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a dilettante, parrot-like repetition of 
phrases, and the whole thing becomes 
to a great degree farcical. Manual 
training and ‘‘domestic science,” kept 
apart from the productive sources of 
society and directed by a parasitic 
class, become either ‘‘fads,’’ and 
burlesques upon the thing originally 
conceived, or, worse, they reverse the 
philosophy upon which they rest, and 
become training schools for servants 
and subordinates. Industrial handi- 
craft shops cut off from all connection 
with the actual creative productive 
social processes, become the playthings 
of dilettanti, and the generators of 
“aesthetic crazes:” 

All such efforts are imperfect, un- 
symmetrical and ‘‘inartistic,’’ because 
they lack that wholeness and unity 
which artistic goodness and beauty 
demand. They only deal with a small 
portion of society, and, most important 
of all, not with the essential portion. 
The only real, vital portion of present 
society, as indeed of every other 
society, is the portion which supplies 
wants, produces goods, and maintains 
life. All the movements enumerated 
leave this portion of society untouched. 

Finding themselves shut out from 
the actual productive processes, too 
many of these would-be craftsmen play 
at production in private workshops. 
Seeing no way to correlate the gigantic 
industrial forces of today, and to use 
them for their purposes, they look 
backward to a simpler and inferior 
social stage, and become reactionary. 
Even Morris was not wholly free from 
this defect. But one thing William 
Morris never did (and in this he was 
unlike too many of his imitators), and 
that was to cut himself of* from all the 
forces that were working to make his 
ideals possible. He was able to see 
that the difficulties confronting him 
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were inherent in the society within 
which he was working, and that the 
only hope of realizing his ideals lay in 
overthrowing that society, or rather in 
hastening its growth through the 
capitalist stage into the co-operative 
stage, the next step in social evolution. 
Let me emphasize this point, since it is 
the most vital one in this whole dis- 
cussion. From a hundred points, 
Capitalism presents a hostile attitude 
toward all efforts to restore the con- 
ditions of healthful, pleasurable, beau- 
tiful workmanship. Competition 
denies the product entrance to the 
actual social market, and compels it to 
circulate within a limited, unnatural, 
subsidized market. Wage-slavery de- 
prives the producer of all desire to 
improve his product, or of the possi- 
bility of individual initiative did he 
desire it. Exploitation deprives the 
overwhelming majority of the hope of 
é€ver possessing anything of actual 
beauty or artistic merit. An environ- 
ment of greed develops the coarseness 
of the parvenu among the bourgeoisie 
and the coarseness of a debased 
animality among the proletariat. 
Under these conditions any movement 
toward the revival of the beautiful, the 
pleasant, and the good—in short of the 
artistic—which does not connect itself 
with the great revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat, has cut itself off 
from the only hope of realizing its own 
ideal. It has condemned itself to a 
narrow, incomplete, and unsymmetrical 
synthesis, to a most inartistic and un- 
craftsmanlike attitude, to a stultifica- 
tion in fact of everything for which it 
claims to stand. Its followers can 
have no vital connection with society, 
no broad outlook, unless they can 
connect themselves with the actual 
productive forces of society. But they 
cannot do this in the privately-owned 
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competitive factories of today. The 
only place in which they can come in 
contact with the real producers of 
goods is in the political Socialist move- 
ment. Here they can join hands with 
those who constitute the essential pro- 
ductive factor of the present society, 
and who must be the dominant factor 
in the coming society, and can work 
with them for a common end. In this 
way, they can really make their force 
felt upon the coming generation and 
strengthen their influence with the 
present. 

The founders of the movement 
recognized this, and William Morris is 
known fully as well for his activity in 
the political Socialist movement, as for 
his efforts in the revival of artistic 
work. But his followers today have 
very generally forgotten the most 
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essential portion of his teachings, and 
know absolutely nothing of the actual 
laborers and the labor movement. It 
would be an easy but ungracious task 
to point out specific instances of the 
degradation of the movement brought 
about by this isolation from what 
should be its foundation. Suffice to 
say that separated from all funda- 
mental connection with social life, it 
has lapsed into vagaries, and has often 
strayed so far from its original paths as 
to be well-nigh lost in dilettantism and 
eccentricity. I am glad to see that 
there are, at present, signs of a true 
revival of craftsmanship which, by 
virtue of the fact that it will embrace a 
wider, fuller synthesis than any 
previous movement, shall be fully 
entitled to call itself ‘‘ artistic.”’ 
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The letters of ‘‘Innominato,’’ Roman 
correspondent of the New York Sun, 
relate from time to time what efforts 
the Pope is making for the furtherance 
of ‘Christian Socialism,’ and on the 
occasion of the celebration of a papal 
jubilee recently in St. Patrick’s Cathed- 
ral, New York City, the writer heard 
the Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, S. J., 
laud His Holiness from the pulpit for 
what he has done for its propagation. 

In view of facts like these, the stand 
taken against Socialism by certain 
Catholic bishops and priests must be 
bewildering to their flocks, and still 


more confusing must it be to find in the 
English translations of papal encyclicals 
condemnation of that economic system. 
It must seem to the amazed mass of 
Catholics that there is a difference 
between Christian Socialism and the 
system plain and unqualified. 

If churchmen be asked to explain, 
they have this explanation at their 
fingers’ end: ‘‘Christian Socialism 
would ease harsh economic conditions, 
out of Christian love and for the salva- 
tion of souls; ordinary Socialism aims to 
ease those conditions solely and wholly 
for material, worldly betterment.”’ 
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That is to say, Christian Socialism 
and plain Socialism would attempt the 
same thing, the only difference between 
them being in the spiritual or non- 
spiritual ulterior intent of the projectors. 

The immediate object must be the 
same with both—the securing of plenty 
to every one. The Socialist unad- 
jectived would establish such security 
as each individual’s right, and per- 
haps to the end of permitting him 
to develop a culture impossible now 
except to the leisured and much- 
moneyed few. The Christian Social- 
ist would secure him an abundance 
so that ‘he should not be led 
into temptation, but might live in 
all the virtues of plenitude, sometimes 
called plenitude of virtue, and sow in 
Heaven, the only prize worthy of man’s 
striving. However, the immediate 
object is the same. 

The best method of accomplishing 
any given object must needs be one. 
There can no more be two best methods 
than two shortest roads to town. It 
will be admitted that the best mode 
of bringing about the desired better- 
ment under discussion is one which will 
effect it most expeditiously without 
attacking the rights of any person, 
natural or artificial. 

My agnostic friend, the Christian 
Socialist, may have the plan; listen to 
him. My priestly teacher of religion, 
the agnostic, may have the knack; 
hearken unto him. Neither of you 
would hesitate to utilize for his pet 
propaganda the swift, new, economic 
press, for example, invented by the 
other. 

Then why is the distinction of 
‘Christian’? made? Why not establish 
Socialism by the best method, through 
the united effort of Catholic and unbe- 
liever, letting the one look upon its 
common plenty as a means of spiritual 
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grace; the other as its only object, or 
as an instrument of culture merely? 
To each class, from its own point of 
view, the change would be, sure, a 
vastly important gain. 

All Socialism not anti-Christian—is 
Christian, whether its projectors know 
the fact or not, just as all men are 
Catholics, whether aware of it or 
not, unless they have known and re- 
jected the religious truth. The illustra- 
tion used is the teaching of the Church. 

The Christian Socialism was declared 
by Christ Himself, in the Sermon on 
the Mount particularly,~ but also in 
many of His other exhortations. It 
would provide that no man need take 
thought for the morrow, of what he 
should eat or wherewith he should be 
clothed, because the Father would 
provide these things. As far as we 
are informed He did not impose any 
particular system, and perhaps this 
was because the same plan may not fit 
any two countries, or many communi- 
ties of smaller compass. But that no 
one should need or fear for the 
morrow was commanded. 

Now it does not matter whether it 
be a blasphemer or a saint who wants 
the best method for bringing about this 
ideal condition in any community, his 
system ought to be adopted by the 
religious and the agnostic alike, for it 
establishes the Socialism which puts 
society on a sound material and -moral 
foundation. 

Any Socialist system less in unreality 
of intended scope is anti-Christian So- 
cialism. The Catholic, forgetful of his 
catechism, who would exclude from its 
benefits those who do not adopt his 
creed, could come no nearer to under- 
standing and establishing true Socialism 
than the Freemason who will love his 
neighbor as himself when he selects 
the neighbor. And no less than that, 
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no one need take thought for the mor- 
row will be the perfect Christian Social- 
ism, saving the youth from the mad 
greed of the gambling-board, keeping 
his father free from the universal thiev- 
ing there is in business, and preserving 
his mother and sister from prostitu- 
tion, The charitable dole is only a 
poor makeshift as a moral aid. The 
worshipper of competition who can 
still mouth out the plea of the first 
murderer ‘‘AmI my brother’s keeper? ”’ 
is not the one to whom we are to look 
for the advancement of the coming of 
the Father’s kingdom, the Socialistic 
republic. Neither is it to the Mason, 
whose Socialistic society, or the host 
therein, would naturally be for Masons 
only; it is to the professed Catholic, 
who realizes that he is responsible, in 
so far as he is part maker of the con- 
ditions which drive men and women 
into sin; whose religion is universal as 
Christian Socialism must be, and who 
believes in the authenticity of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and in the divine 
authority of the Preacher on the evi- 
dence of the Church established by 
Him in Asia, and then in Rome, by that 
Peter who saw His miracles and who 
had no incentive to mis-state the facts. 

In this day, when we _ professed 
Catholics form the only religious body 
upholding the Bible without reservation, 
it is particularly our duty to set on foot 
that Socialism which will fulfil the 
high ideals of true charity. In prior 
paragraphs there have been mentioned 
Christian and unbeliever, and again 
Catholic and agnostic, and this has 
been done in the full belief that in a 
few short years there will be no pro- 
fessed Christianity save Catholicity 
alone. If Catholicity be then true to 
its Founder, preaching Socialism as a 
means of salvation, it can shortly con- 
vert the world, for what groper in 
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agnosticism and the outer darkness of 
the competitive system would stay 
there, seeing how Christians would love 
one another in the Socialistic com- 
munity ? 

Perhaps some good man of the cloth 
will say that all this is heterodox, the 
Pope having condemned Socialism. 
To which I answer that His Holiness 
has not condemned the Socialism I 
advocate, the form which even in its 
installation deprives no one of his right. 

In a future paper I will go into 
details. But of course no Catholic 
wants to establish an economic system 
sO unjust as to merit pontifical con 
demnation. What has been condemned 
is surely not His Holiness’ own 
Christian Socialism and I think I have 


established that all Socialism not anti- 


Christian is identical in scope and 
worldly effect unto that. 

In the domain of faith and morals 
we accept the decision of the Pope. 
If, speaking ex-cathedra to the 
Universal Church he should declare 
true Socialism to be evil, we could no 
longer advocate it on the ground of 
faith or morals. We should be forced 
to regard its temporal aspect merely, 
its advantage or disadvantages as a 
political policy, and to such considera- 
tion of it the Papal ban could not 
extend. Then not as Catholics, aiming 
to make Socialism an instrument of 
holy living should we seek to promote 
it, but as good citizens, aiming to 
better with our ballots the economic 
condition of the State. In which case, 
too, assuming that the Catholic is a 
good and loyal citizen, it would be the 
civic duty to develop Socialism to its 
fullest effectiveness, just as it would be 
today to do all possible toward extend- 
ing free rural delivery (a bit of Social- 
ism itself), if his politico-economic 
good sense told him it were right to do. 
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Fighting by Machinery. 


‘Some day,’’ says The Engineering Magazine, 
in discussing Engineer-in-Chief Melville’s 
recent report, “some one of the great naval 
Powers will awaken to the fact that fighting 
by machinery means also fighting altogether 
with engineers, and by engineering methods 
alone, and will sweep the whole mediaeval sys- 
tem overboard, and equip a fleet with a grim lot 
of men in overalls, who will run a war-ship as 
if it were a machine-shop. There will be no 
frills about uniform or rank or precedence, 
except so far as is necessary for organization 
and management; no disputing about credit or 
glory or any other ancient fiction. A war-ship 
will be an ugly piece of machinery built to kill 
men and smash things, and the men who do the 
work will do it for the wages they get, just like 
any other workmen. The whole miserable 
business of warfare will appear in all its ugli- 
ness, divested of all its glamour, as a horrible 
necessity, to be deplored if you like, but to be 
done mechanically and unimpassionately, just 
as Homestead rolls its rails and beams, and as 
Duquesne feeds its blast-furnaces with ore and 
coke. The nation which first attacks the war 
problem as a mechanical business, and turns it 
over, not to its Miles and Corbins and Sampsons 
and Schleys, but to its Carnegies, its Morgans, 
its Fricks for managers, and to men like Corliss, 
Fritz, Baldwin, Jones, Hunt, Waring, Sweet— 
engineers who know what to do and howto do it 
—that nation will have revolutionized warfare in 
the true sense, and made the great stride toward 
its abolition. So long as fighting is considered 
a thing to be admired, to be associated with 
glory, popularity, social distinction, and per- 
sonal adornment with uniforms and decorations, 
so long will it persist in all parts of the world as 
an honorable profession, to be the aim of many 
and the admiration of more. When, however, 
itis made entirely a mechanical performance, 
when the personality is taken out of it as wholly 
as in the case of modern automatic tools, when 
the identity of the performers in a conflict is as 
thoroughly concealed as it is now in every 
ordinary manufacturing operation, there will be 
fewer candidates for the training-schools in the 
art of war, and fewer occasions for the exercise 
of the art itself.’’ 


w 


Low Fares in Switzerland. 


It is two years since the Swiss government 
assumed the ownership and operation of the 
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entire railway system of that nation. There are 
at present about 2600 miles of road operated. 

Nine years ago the Swiss government owned 
the greater part of the great Jura-Simplon rail- 
way, and in 1898 completed the purchase of the 
entire system. 


From our consul, Mr. Frankenthal, stationed 
at Berne, we learn that the passenger rates have 
been greatly reduced. 


Tickets good over the entire railway system 
of Switzerland for fifteen days are sold at the 
following rates: First-class. $11.58; second- 
class, $8.11; third-class, $5.79. Tickets good 
for one month: First-class, $19.30; second-class, 
$13.50; third-class, $9.65. Tickets good for one 
year : First-class, $115.80; second-class, $81.06; 
third-class, $57.90. 


Mr. Frankenthal says: ‘‘These new tickets 
enable the holder to travel as much and as long 
as he likes over the entire system of Switzerland 
during the time of the validity of the ticket.” 


Thus it is seen that for $57.90 one may travel 
over these 2,600 miles of railway forty times a 
year—a distance of over 100,000 miles. How 
does this compare ‘with railroad rates in 
America ?—Ex. 
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An English Opinion of Wilshire. 


The egoistic habit that leads to the constant 
intrusion of oneself in one’s sayings and doings 
is a vice for which the duty of spreading Social- 
ism affords no justification whatever. It is in- 
deed a characteristic that belongs to the indi- 
vidualist rather than the Socialist frame of 
mind. Mr. Wilshire’s contention that any 
advertisement of himself is an advertisement of 
Socialism may be true, but the advertisement 
may be a very bad one for Socialism. Itis a 
too perilous application of the ‘love me, love 
my dog’? precept. And even if Mr. Wilshire be 
right in treating with indifference the abusive 
epithets of his enemies, he ought surely to 
regard with repugnance the vulgar appraise- 
ment of his friends. It is of importance that 
the public should be encouraged to respect the 
character and rely upon the sincerity of Social- 
ist agitators. No amount of eloquence or bril- 
liancy of exposition can overcome the hiatus 
which the absence of that respect or reliance 
creates in the public mind. The people will 
never put trust in Socialist principles if they 
cannot also confide in the men who represent 
those principles.—I. L.. P. News, Official Organ 
of the Independent Labor Party. 


AN AGE OF CONSOLIDATION 


The Shipping Trust and 
Higher Rates. 


Irrespective of the attitude of the American 
people toward Trusts in general, there is no 
doubt that the announcement of the formation 
of the Shipping Trust was received in this 
country with a distinct feeling of pride and 
satisfaction. It was felt that the acquisition of 
various lines purchased by the Trust, by which 
the American merchant marine was augmented 
by several hundred thousand tons, tended to 
place it in a position of pre-eminence such as it 
has not enjoyed since the decadence of ship- 
building in this country following the outbreak 
of the War of the Rebellion. The movement 
was looked upon to a great extent as a peaceful 
victory, made possible by the existing prosper- 
ous material conditions in this country. The 
news of the formation of the Trust was received 
in Great Britain with a feeling which well- 
nigh approached consternation and led to 
immediate Parliamentary investigation. This 
feeling was a perfectly natural one. The possi- 
bility that several large fleets of steamers might 
without warning be transferred from one flag to 
another was certainly food for much thought 
and reflection; and even after it became under- 
stood that foreign-built ships could not, under 
our present navigation laws, fly the Stars and 
Stripes, it was feared that national pride might 
bring about legislation tending to make such 
an event possible. It was appreciated, and 
with reason, that the possible loss to the British 
Naval Reserve of such magnificent steamers 
as the ‘‘Oceanic,’’ ‘‘Teutonic,’’ ‘‘ Majestic,”’ 
‘‘Minnehaha,”’ and other of the larger ships of 
the various lines would be distinctly detri- 
mental to England’s position as a sea power. 
This feeling has, of course, been greatly allayed 
by a better understanding of the laws of ‘this 
country, which, unless some action antagonistic 
to the Trust should be taken by Parliament, 
would not admit of any change being brought 
about in the status of the vessels in question. 
Those intimately acquainted with shipping in- 
terests of both countries have somewhat won- 
dered how it would be possible for the Trust to 
pay dividends upon the enormous capitalization 
of the company. Very few details in regard to 
the existing status of affairs, however, have 
been given to the public; but it is pretty gen- 
erally understood in shipping circles that the 
Trust has been established for the purpose of 
making certain combinations with the trans- 
continental railroad lines, by which freight 
may be transported over land and sea on advan- 
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tageous terms. Such a development is in the 
ordinary course of events and in entire harmony 
with the spirit of the times, and it is easy to see 
that great advantages may be derived from such 
a combination. 

The feeling of gratification over the acquisi- 
tion of these foreign properties, however, is 
somewhat mitigated by the discovery that 
simultaneously with the formation of the Trust, 
passenger rates have been substantially ad- 
vanced. This indeed will be unwelcome news. 
The rates previously exacted on the better class 
of transatlantic liners had, it would seem, 
almost reached the limit of possibility. It will 
be a matter, therefore, of unpleasant surprise to 
Americans traveling in Europe to find upon 
engaging their return passage to America that 
the rates on some of the steamers controlled by 
the Trust have been advanced from 20 per cent. 
to 35 per cent. It is difficult to foresee what the 
result of this policy will eventually be. It is 
problematical whether this increase of rates will 
not produce a feeling of prejudice against the 
lines controlled by the Trust, and will not per- 
haps stimulate the establishment of other inde- 
pendent lines offering more popular and allur- 
ing rates to the traveling public. It will be an 
interesting matter to watch what the outcome 
of the movement will be. The American people 
form a great traveling public, a large majority 
of which husband their resources, and carefully 
consider what the expense of a transatlantic trip 
would be before starting on a voyage to the 
other side. —Scientific American. 


Now what have you to say, my dear 
Le Gallienne? 


ws 
An Age of Consolidation. 

This is an age of consolidation run riot. Is it 
wholesome? Where will it stop? Those are 
the questions. Where is the advantage of con- 
solidating a weak road with a strong one? 
Closer traffic relations, some say. Surely close 
enough traffic relations may exist between inde- 
pendent lines. The claim that a saving of 
operating expenses will be effected by consoli- 
dation is not adequate. What would the chop- 
ping off of the heads of a few departments of a 
weak company amount to as against the diver- 
sion of its revenues into the coffers of the 
stronger company and the loss of its integrity ? 

The promoters and combiners say to the small 
stockholders, ‘‘We are working in your inter- 
ests.’? The very men who are now trying to 
consolidate the Northwestern roads, and who 
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appeal to the stockholders to believe in them, 
were last winter engaged in a stock-jobbing 
scheme, or fight, if you will, that shook the 
country tu its foundations and sadly threatened 
the integrity of some of our financial institu- 
tions. And these men claim to be the guardians 
of the honor of Wall Street. 

And now comes the great $400,000,000 rail- 
roads combine in the Northwest. Small share- 
holders and bondholders will try to prevent its 
consummation because they believe their inter- 
ests will suffer because of it. Certainly some 
one must suffer, otherwise where will the money 
to pay the promoters come from? Enhanced 
values, they very likely claim; but why en- 
hanced values? There will not be any more 
freight or passengers for them to carry than 
when they were operated separately. 

The courts will be appealed to, but geniuses 
of finance like Mr. Hill or Mr. Morgan are not 
likely to go into transactions of such magnitude 
unbacked by the best legal opinions procur- 
able. But they can never tell what a legis- 
lature may do, and it is a pretty difficult 
task to put a boundary around its power. 
It occurs to me that most ay legislature can 
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pass laws for the protection of the citizen. 

Wall Street is no longer governed by any one 
man or clique of men. It is controlled by the 
whole world. The battling cliques that we see 
in the “‘street’? simply indicate the prosperity 
of the whole country. The tendency of this 
combining movement, which, like a snowball 
rolling down hill, gains momentum and size as 
it rushes on, is well illustrated in a magazine 
article by Henry I. Dodge, on J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

I have it before me. ‘There are rich men 
within our borders,’’ says the writer, ‘‘who 
form syndicates of men; but Mr. Morgan com- 
bines syndicates. J. Pierpont Morgan is a 
creature of the inexorable law of evolution. 
According to the Bellamy theory, he is only a 
faithful instrument in the hands of a great 
power or tendency. Through him consolida- 
tions are being consolidated, and will again be 
combined with other consolidations, until the 
very stupendousness of the whole thing will 
stagger humanity and eventually lead to govern- 
mental control of all industries and the emanci- 
pation of the working man.’’—Russell Sage, in 
N. Y. Journal. 


THE IRON WORKER 


MAURICE BROWN KIRBY 


We've heard about the sojer an’ his gun, 
We've heard about the farmer an’ his plough, 
We've heard about the sailor an’ his fun, 
We've heard about the cowboy an’ his cow; 
Now, as long as singin’ heroes is the style, 
An’ if no one takes exception to my rhyme, 
Tll have a bit to say, ina humble sort 0’ way, 
On a hero who’s been workin’ overtime. 


The song he sings is ‘“‘Clang! clang! clang!”’ 
The tune he plays is “Bang! bang! bang!” 

His motto is ‘‘We’re killed; but we seldom ever die.’ 
An’ his motto often gits him in a gang. 
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Did you ever see him settin’ on a beam, 
With nothin’ to grab hold of but theair, 
So fur above yer head it made him seem 
Like a crazy kid that wouldn't take a dare ? 
Did you ever pause to think about the risk, 
How Death is always glarin’ in his face ?— 
Just contemplate a bit an’, I’ll bet yer, you'll admit 
A battlefield’s a durn sight safer place. 


He doesn’t wear no purty stripes nor bars, 
We hayen’t struck a medal for him yet, 

His only decorations is his scars, 
He’s a hero that the public never met. 

Whon his motto comes an’ ketches him for good, 
An’ rubs his number off the pay-day list, 


There’s a husky, sun-browned mob standin’ by to take 
his job, 
An’, bar his wife an’ kids, he’s never missed. 


The daily papers have a lot to say 
On the nervy cops an’ firemen round the city, 
O' how they risk their lives most every day 
An’ very often lose ’em, more's the pity ; 
But a little histin’ injine on a spree 
Is bad as any fire as ever raged, 
An’ there’s more black, wilful murder in a careless 
swingin’ girder 
Than in any thug the coppers ever caged. 


So when you've had yer song an’ drink an’ shout, 
An’ every single hero’s got his due, 
When ye're seatterin’ the laurel wreath about ; 
If you chance to have a extry leaf or two, 
An’ ye’re lookin’ for a hero sure enough, 
A sojer man in Progress’ foremost ranks, 
Crown the man who builds our vessels, bridges, 
buildin’s, towers an’ trestles, 
Grasp his hand, drink his health, an’ give him 
thanks. 
The song he sings is ‘“‘Clang! clang! clang!”’ 
The tune he plays is “Bang! bang! bang!” 


His motto is ‘We're killed; but we seldom ever die.’ 
Au’ his motto often gits him ina ga ng. 4 
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THE TRUSTS 


Jor, BENTON 


My DEAR WILSHIRE: 

Your kind invitation asking me to 
express in WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE my 
ideas on Trusts, Socialism, and their 
related topics, is not a little appalling 
when I consider the limits to which I 
must be confined. I shall, therefore, 
for the most part, give you my con- 
victions, without having the space 
necessary for rounding out my reasons. 
If I find myself absolutely unable to 
make my platform coincide with yours, 
we can at least meet in a common 
desire to get at the truth, and to serve 
humanity and the state. 

Your own earnestness and _persist- 
ence on behalf of these lofty ends are 
worthy of all praise, and should prove 
contagious. Whether you have got 
hold of a ‘‘universal catholicon,’’ or 
not, no one can dispute the vigor of 
your contention. But, to be utterly 
frank in the outset, as I shall aim to be 
to the end, I do not believe one bit in 
anybody’s ‘‘universal  catholicon,’’ 
which phrase is a tautology coined for 
labeling some ‘‘universal cure-all.”’ 
For, the millenium cannot be made by 
a human recipe, or purchased at any- 
body’s cheap government ‘‘ bargain- 
counter.” 

But how many vociferous stores and 
stands of this sort we have to listen to, 
with their cries of ‘‘Lo Here,’’ and 
‘‘Lo There,’’ to which the Congress 


or the Parliament, and the electorate, 
must wholly surrender if we are to be 
cured. A second consideration with 
me is that, neither society nor the 
state, in any reasonably free common- 
wealth, such as Canada and the United 
States are, is in any very great distress 
in these days—and certainly not in any 
such distress that an orderly evolution 
on the old lines will not be able to 
remove. And it is, therefore, a homo- 
geneous evolution, and not a drastic, 
turbulent revolution that one must look 
to for any practicable social or state 
betterment. 

The worst looking cloud apparent in 
the modern horizon is the attitude, best 
exampled by a late mountebank candi- 
date for the Presidency in the United 
States. Or it would be, if the people 
were ever likely to let it burst into its 
bottled-up catastrophe. His _ chief 
remedy for anything wrong is a cheap 
dollar—and he calls it a Jeffersonian 
doctrine because Jefferson explicitly 
and absolutely condemned it. This, 
joined to his rapacity against people 
who have money, makes his essential 
creed, which is founded on two false 
postulates. One of these is that the 
great majority of our population are— 
apart from the ‘‘Protective’’ Tariff— 
being robbed by a few, and the other 
is that itis a sin to berich. On these 
two falsities hang all the philosophies 
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and the ‘‘profits” of this latitude-and- 
platitudinarian. For a whole generation 
now the ‘‘Populist’’ cry has been on 


behalf of the public’s suppressed 
rights, joined to a_ tremendously 
vacuous. silence over their own 


abandoned duties. I have not heard 
in half my lifetime anybody say that 
those who are of moderate means, or 
who work for pay, have any duty to 
perform whatever, but I find their ears 
deafened with the shouts that they are 
being basely defrauded. It seems to 
me there can be nothing so hopelessly 
demoralizing and so destructive of 
honest effort and true work, as it is for 
any of us to tell the half-taught—and 
hereby ill-taught—multitude that they 
are in no way coming short of their 
duty, but are merely the victims of 
plutocratic fraud. As Mark Twain 
remarked upon his reported death, this 
lurid account is ‘‘very much ex- 
aggerated.”’ 

Half the epigrams that are used to 
say these things have no basis what- 
ever in fact—for it is not true that 
“the poor are growing poorer, and the 
rich are growing richer,’’ except that a 
few of each kind are, as they always 
have been. With the great multitude 
the average of property and benefits 
is rising. In fact, we are now living in 
a time when there is more opportunity 
for a healthy, reasonably intelligent 
and serious-minded boy, or man, to 
rise in the world (to rise, too, to the 
highest place), and to get more on the 
way, than at any previous period of 
human history. But no one can eat 
his entire cake and have it too, as 
nothing worth having comes without 
toil and self-denial. If the boy or man 
will do as John Jacob Astor did, or as 
A. T. Stewart did, and as almost all 
the self-made millionaires have done— 
save a part of what he earns, make 
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himself useful, and if possible an ab- 
solute necessity to his employer, all 
the forces of all the planets cannot 
push him back from high elevation and 
marked success. Even Wealth will 
then put its hand down to lift him up. 

There is no royal road to geometry, 
as Euclid told the Egyptian King, and 
there is no Epicurean and velvet-paved 
road to competence and wealth. But 
to tell a truth personal in parenthesis— 
I would not myself endure the struggle 
and suffer the deprivation that Astor 
did, and I would not sit alone in a 
close box for the entire day, apart from 
some freedom with the outdoor air and 
sunshine, as Stewart did for years, for 
either of these men’s great fortunes. 
I would rather go through life on a 
moderate foot-hill of advantage, acces- 
sible to thousands who are now poor 
through their own fault, than to have 
the millionaire’s lofty eminence and 
power for which there must be given 
this just recited payment. 

Henry George called his absurd land 
confiscation scheme (euphemized into 
the term .‘‘single. tax’’ to hide. its 
bandit-colored unethical basis) an 
‘‘anti-poverty” producer. But neither 
he lived, nor will you or I live long 
enough, to see poverty abolished. It 
will be as true two thousand years 
from today as it is now, and as it was 
two thousand years ago, that ‘‘the 
poor you have always with you.” Any 
intelligent reader of history must admit 
that there was poverty plentiful long 
before there were millionaires and 
Trusts. In fact where there is no 
millionaire nor Trust there poverty has 
its largest sway. Does anyone ask 
why people are poor? This cannot be 
answered by a phrase or an epigram. 
Much less can it be truthfully answered 
by saying it is owing to the malign 
influence of Wealth and Trusts. They 
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are poor largely, from a very general 
tendency in human nature to want 
what neither Nature nor the State can 
give (if there were no bad wealthy men 
and no tyrannous Trust), and very 
largely besides from neglect of the 
only means of acquiring money, and 
from Natural Inability. In altogether 
too many instances, from deliberate 
sloth and dissipation. Just why it is 
that one man can go to New York, 
illiterate, and with but a sixpence in an 
old silk pocket handkerchief, and be- 
come a millionaire, and be talked of as 
a possible Presidential candidate, as 
George Law did, when other men 
much more intelligent than he was, 
and with considerable money, went 
there the same year and ended their 
career in bankruptcy, and were not 
talked of for Justice of the Peace, the 
mole-eyed modern philosophies have no 
eyes to see, 

But differences like these are con- 
stantly occurring, and if there is any 
blame about the matter that my hints 
have not touched, it is a blame, the 
causes of which are as inherent in the 
Nature of Things as Original Sin is 
said to be. If we are to quarrel with 
this condition, or indict it, we must 
make our war upon the Creator and 
the stars in their courses. 

But let me say here a word about 
that modern and popular bogey—the 
Trust. If you ask me what I think of 
Trusts, I shall say what Anna Dickin- 
son said when some one accused her of 
being ‘‘a man hater.” Her reply was, 
‘That depends altogether upon who 
the man is.” A Trust is no more nor 
less, morally, than a combination of 
human traits having virtuous and 
vicious potencies. It is as much a 
product of our civilization as our 
mammoth modern machinery and the 


railroad are. When they came, 
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damage was inflicted, but inflicted with 
comparative slightness, to secure vast 
and unparalleled benefits. The rail- 
road certainly did destroy stage lines— 
the stage driver’s vocation and many 
boat lines, as well as long-established 
villages with their taverns and stores. 
But all these injuries were a mere 
bagatelle when measured against the 
enormous benefits it brought. Is there 
anybody now living who would not 
have had those injuries done, when he 
considers the credit side to be put to 
the railroad’s account ? 

A recent legal writer has well said: 
“Tt is almost unheard of—except 
among Matthew Arnold’s redeeming 
minority—to find a man who can read 
who is not possessed of decided views 
in the abstract about what he calls 
‘ Trusts,’ and —it is almost, as. hard to 
find a man who smarts in his own 
person, actually and demonstrably, by 
reason of anything directly and im- 
mediately chargeable to a Trust. 

In general those who talk most (about 
Trusts) have least at stake, and know 
least about the matter.” 

Like the automobile, the Trust is a 
recent arrival, and in certain cases it 
may need to be put under the rules of 
the road. Its stock-floating, its 
bargaining corruptly with transporta- 
tion lines—when that is done—and its 
avoidance of that proper publicity to 
which the public is entitled are not out 
of reach of remedies within the pro- 
vince of law. It is better to have 
patience until we know more about this 
institution practically and in detail than 
to inflame the public with wild and 
windy theories over its alleged tot! 
depravity. The one thing that to me 
seems most demonstrable about it is that 
in the long run it will get its largest 
profits and success by fair dealing, and 
the production of public advantage. 
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It is on one side a part, no doubt, of 
the harsher trend of financial competi- 
tion; and it is fashionable to say that 
‘competition is cruel,’’ and then to 
stop right there. But if one could stop 
competition, as Socialism in its many 
shapes would do, the most tremendous 
forces working for human advancement 
and human happiness would be brought 
to a standstill. Make it impossible for 
the single individual to have the fruit 
of his initiative, energy, foresight, 
strenuous toil and_ self-imposed 
economy and deprivation, and you 
would do something equivalent to 
stoppiny the flow of the Mississippi. 
The Mississippi, to be sure, runs over 
its banks sometimes, and does serious 
injury. But what is the utmost damage 
you can charge to this occasional dis- 
order, to the more tragical one that 
would ensue from stopping its flowing 
in its natural bed and path? 

There is no cure for anything ill to 
be found in making our human units so 
many white beans—all just alike. In 
that way the road to Barbarism lies. 
If you stop me from being by honest 
means, if I can be, a millionaire, you 
will reduce by your method all motives 
for accumulating. There is literally 
and truly no way of making all equally 
successful in obtaining the good things 
of this world that can do anything else 
but pull success down and make sloth- 
fulness and incapacity more intense. 

The pseudo-reformer says inequality 
is unfair. But for that the plaintiff— 
as I have already said—must indict 
Nature and Providence. It is hard, 
too, he says, that Smith should have 
his millions, and Smith’s gardener or 
coachman his pitiful dollar and a half a 
day. But the gardener and coachman 
have a keen appetite, and a family in 
superb health, while Smith is childless, 


and has dyspepsia and the gout. In 
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nature the swallow flies and man walks. 
But the swallow cannot read Shake- 
speare or WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. No 
wonder Emerson took half his life to 
write an essay on ‘‘Compensation,” 
when he began to see how it levels, in 
a true and real way, things of Nature, 
and the diversified human lot. But 
who are our millionaires? They are, 
for the most part, those who have 
come up by their own struggling from 
poverty and low social position. Who 
will be the next generation’s million- 
aires? They will be those who are 
poor today, and some ef them will 
have for their gardeners and coachmen 
the descendants of those who are now 
millionaires. As the proverb says, 
‘‘From shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve takes 
but three generations,” while in the 
same time the bottom of the social 
wheel becomes the top. 

The nationalization of railroads, 
telegraphs and factories, etc. (by which 
is meant transferring them from private 
to public ownership), is a much 
heralded panacea. But while our 
electorate remains what it is, and our 
politics is infested with partisan bosses 
and rings, two things would assuredly 
happen from that scheme. The 
various businesses would not be so 
well carried on as they now are, and 
the rule of Democracy and a free 
ballot would be destroyed. Any party 
in the United States once in power, 
with the new places this plan would 
create for place-hunting and patronage, 
no matter what wrong it might do, 
could never be dislodged. 

It is your wish, I believe, that I shall 
speak very definitely upon Socialism 
and the Trusts. You think Socialism 
is the inevitable and desirably certain 
outcome of our modern eccnomical 
movement. But I cannot for a moment 
believe that either the United States or 
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Canada will ever shape their institu- 
tions socially, in any period, ‘‘so far as 
human eye can see.” What this 
country, at any rate, would be much 
more likely to do, if the chaos and 
consequent disorder that you predict 
could ever come to pass, would be to 
appeal to some ‘‘man on horseback’’— 
some Carlylean Leader of Men—to set 
things right. That is, if they ever 
began to doubt Democracy, and should 
demand a new type of government. 
This is not to say that some ward or 
township might not wish, under state 
permission, to try the Bellamy scheme, 
the Henry George nostrum, or some 
other, or your own pl2n—and do it 
locally. 

Nearly twenty years ago I advocated 
this method of experiment under the 
title of ‘‘Wanted—An Assortment of 
Islands.’’ And I did it, not because I 
could be induced to live on one of the 
islands allotted, but for the benefit of 
those doctrinaires (The Single-Taxers, 
the believers in sumptuary laws, and 
all varieties of Socialists) who could 
then each have a field in which to 
make an incontrovertible object-lesson 
for their cause that would render argu- 
ment superfluous. What you and I 
say, unfortunately, the heedless public 
may not notice, or will not long con- 
sider; but what a system, carried out 
and made visible to all observers, pro- 
duces in the concrete, no obstinate 
disbeliever in it could deny—provided, 
of course, it is not the system-maker 
who would be the one to be routed 
from his position. (If I had the ear of 
President Roosevelt and his Congress 
I should say, unless the Philippines can 
be given independence—as I hope they 
may be—‘‘Let our various authors of 
new systems have these islands to 
work upon in their own way.”’) 


This suggestion is not made in 
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levity, but for illustration. My reading 
of history teaches me that Socialism is 
avery pretty program on paper, but a 
very perverse proposition in practice. 
It has never been started even, except 
on a small scale, or within narrow 
limits. And, it has never been sus- 
tained in a parish or province to any 
extent except through the cementing 
mordant of a hot and hysterical re- 
ligious belief. People don’t want to be 
bolts in a machine; they want to be 
themselves. I greatly admire the man 
who said, ‘‘I would rather be a King 
among Hogs, than a Hog among 
Kings.”’ Inthe famous experiment at 
Brook Farm the units were picked 
persons—the cream of our race. But 
how speedily tired they got of their 
projected Perfectionism. Hawthorne 
very soon objected to milking a trans- 
cendental heifer—and so will you, my 
dear Wilshire, when you get yours in 
your carefully shaped stanchion. 

But let me return to the Trusts. You, 
unlike Bryan, tolerate them. To you 
they are a link in a remorseless chain 
taking us to destruction; but a chain 
that, with your new end attached, will 
bring to us all unalloyed beneficence. 
You excuse their makers because they 
must make them, or economically 
perish; but you believe they do evil in 
their tyranny over ‘‘competitive labor.’ 
While Bryan and his following treat 
Trusts as evils, per se, you regard them 
as transitory evils, and a step towards 
great benefits. 

You must pardon me if I say your 
promised hopeful transformation of 
them reminds me of a certain doctor 
and sick child. The child’s mother 
had called the docter and asked him to 
relieve its painful condition. Where- 
upon the doctor gave it a remedy and 
departed. But the remedy threw the 
child into violent fits. Again the 
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doctor was sent for, and seeing the 
mother terrified, soothed her by saying 
this result was what he expected, as he 
had a dose in reserve that was sure 
death to fits. No doubt the Socialism 
you would administer would prove the 
death of corporate Trusts. But the 
other things it would sweep away—th® 
free exercise of human ability, Indi- 
vidual Initiative, and the abject 
dependence upon the state it would 
create in all classes, would at once put 
back the progress of the human race 
beyond the power of computation to 
express. 

What I would do with Trusts would 
be to conserve their good side; and if 
Behemoth went forth to slaughter, put 
him under lock and chain. You doubt- 
less remember the dreadful things 
Malthus said would happen long ago 
simply because the number of mouths 
according to the natural human in- 
crease could not be fed by and by for 
lack of food. He was theoretically 
correct. You could see he was. But 
no such thing has happened, or ever 
will happen. In connection with your 
propaganda the alarm that is sounded 
is that people will soon starve to death 
and go naked because they produce 
too much food and too many clothes. 

But I want to say here that the 
Bogey of Over-production is the most 
baseless one that was ever conjured up. 
For it is absolutely impossible to over- 
produce good things. The Protection. 
ists and Socialists are apparently alike 
though, in putting their cart before 
their horse. They wish to make things 
scarce to create a road to Wealth— 
whereas the road to Competence and 
Wealth is along the shores of Abund- 
ance. The Protecticnist tells the 
laboring man that Protection increases 
his wages. It does no such thing. It 
does, however, increase the prices of a 
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multitude of things the laborer must 
buy—at least three hundred things to 
the rich man’s three thousand things. 
By increasing the cost of the three 
hundred things he must have, the joint 
result makes it immensely worse for 
him than if Free Trade halved his 
wages—a thing Free Trade doesn’t do. 
Now, Protection is Socialism partial- 
ized for capital’s sake against the rest 
of us, who are the pipers who pay the 
bill. And I believe a Socialistic state 
would intensify Protection’s Chinese 
Wall. 

You say to the laborer, in one of 
your tracts: ‘‘You know that your 
labor alone produces all the good 
things of life, and you know that 
someone else enjoys them.” This is 
saying that Capital is unnecessary, and 
that high Executive Ability might as 
well be extinguished. I am sure you 
cannot mean this—for, of the three 
forces, this Ability stands first, Capital 
next, and Labor last. The first can 
always create the two that follow, the 
second can purchase the first and 
third; and there is a vast amount of 
the third that either can not or will not 
attain the slightest grasp upon the 
other two. In fact, it is this dense 
mass of inert, helpless, and sometimes 
criminal Inability that theorists have in 
mind when they generalize upon the 
Laborer with a capital ‘‘L,” and speak 
of his lurid wrongs. But suppose, in- 
stead of producing the ‘good things” 
that ‘‘someone else enjoys,” the 
laborer produced what someone else 
could not enjoy. Where would his 
wages be? Wouldn’t his cup, small as 
it is, be turned upside down? 

In the same tract you say again to 
the laborer: ‘The politicians, notori- 
ously liars and knaves, you scarcely 
listen to, except to deride.” Here, if 
you will allow me to name some 
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notabie exceptions, I shall pretty near- 
ly assent to what you say. But the 
irony of this situation is that, when the 
Socialists nationalize everything, they 
will have, as sure as Fate, their new 
mechanism run by these same 
politicians. Then this will happen: 
Whereas now they are occasionally 
pushed aside by an aroused public, then 
they would be wholly on top. With 
all their perverseness in wrong, they do 
have Ability; and they will not 
commit suicide, or take back seats. 
Their certain dominance, therefore, 
makes one more reason why I would 
not put such tremendous power, as the 
nationalization of the means and im- 
plements of production would proffer, 
in their hands. The process, too, 
would be harder than the rats’ attempt 
to bell the cat. It is not now constitu- 
tional, and what rudimentary signs are 
there that it ever will be? 

The poet Daniel was intuitively 
right when he said: 

‘*Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself—how mean a thing is man.”’ 

But it is the man himself that must 
do this elevating. Society cannot put 
on its shoulders all the dead weights 
that wou!d scramble there, if it should 
stoop down to that task. Nor can any 
derrick, or state-made mechanism take 
the place of personal thrift, intelligence 
and morals. 

My dear Wilshire, if you should get 
an island or a county, and try your 
scheme upon it for a few years only, I 
feel sure that, in spite of all your 
benevolence and skill, you would fail 
of your objects. And I am equally 
certain that you would say at their 
end, with Hamlet: 

‘The Time is out of joint. O, Cursed Spite 

That ever I was born to set it right.” 

But it we disagree as to this, and the 
chief topics so far mentioned, I should 
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suppose the idiocy, indefensibleness 
and detriment of ‘‘Protection” so- 
called—but better titled ‘‘Destruction” 
—would bring us together. There is 
really nothing in human government, 
unless it be Slavery (which is human 
bondage), more iniquitous and hurtful 
than ‘‘Protection’’ (which is com- 
mercial bondage). It robs its own 
people, and makes jealousies and war- 
fare between nations. It suppresses 
trade, which is nothing but beneficent, 
and promotes wars which are nothing 
less than horrible. It is through this 
system of taxation that the few rob the 
many, and by which a Trust evilly 
disposed can put its fangs violently 
upon the people. If there was some 
power that could give the world Free 
Trade (and Free Trade, it must be 
remembered, cannot be called a 
panacea or nostrum—it is merely the 
removal of one) in place of the ‘‘Pro- 
tection” that divides the nations of two 
hemispheres into water-tight compart- 
ments, there would be an emancipation 
and beneficence decreed for humanity 
that would leave little else of import- 
ance, that is new, for human legislation 
to accomplish. 

You see, finally, that I believe in a 
government that does not govern too 
much — that prevents only wrong 
doing, that distributes no lollipop, and 
that offers the fullest freedom and 
opportunity to individual initiative. If 
it can be proved that in having only 
this I must be tyrannized over and 
exploited, I can sincerely say that I 
should much prefer to have a few of 
the wealthy and the wise do this than 
the many-headed Demos who would 
do it ignorantly and would need to 
steal more to have the spoils go 
around. My perspective, therefore, 
towards the political and social horizon 
as it is is neither dark nor lugubrious. 
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It will be optimistic when the nations 
of the world shall come to their senses 
and remove the outrageous ‘‘Pro- 
tection” incubus. Even now I can 
declare with Stevenson that 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I think we should all be as happy as Kings.”’ 

I believe little in schemes. I am 
convinced-—heretical as it may seem to 
patent panacea makers—that no 
mechanism of legislation can _pre- 
cipitate the Millenium, and the state 
cannot reasonably become an over- 
looking beneficent Grandmother to dis- 
tribute to everybody crumpets and 
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cookies. The fate and deserts of the 

good citizen are mostly what he makes 

them; and he may well paste in his 

hat what Dr. Johnson so aptly said: 

“JTIow small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or Kings can cause or 
Cure, 

Better to me, in fact, than the whole 
sum of our modern yeasty philosophies 
is Carlyle’s virile apothegm addressed 
to each one of us in all lands, in which 
he says: ‘‘Reform thyself, man, and 
you can then be sure there will be one 
less rascal in the world.” 
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[Mr. Benton was asked to contro- 
vert my theory that Socialism will 
become an economic necessity ow- 
ing to the inability of our competi- 
tive wage system to distribute the new 
wealth which is being constantly pro- 
duced, in constantly increasing quanti- 
tities, through the increased use of 
machinery. That he has quite ignored 
the grounds upon which he was asked 
to write, and has chosen his own thesis, 
is apparent from a reading of the fore- 
going article. 

I quite agree with Mr. Benton that 
Socialism will be ushered in by a 
“homogeneous evolution, and not a 
drastic, turbulent revolution.” 

To be sure, you cannot inherit a 
knowledge of geometry; you must 
work for it. But there is a Royal Road 
to wealth, for you can be born a Van- 
derbilt or a Gould. 

Mr. Benton declares that poverty 
cannot be abolished. He might just as 
well say that you cannot fill a bottle 
with water because of the air in it. 
Certainly poverty can be abolished if 
enough wealth is produced to abolish 
it. I say there is enough wealth pro- 
duced NOW to abolish poverty, but we 


cannot get it. Our bottle is corked 
with the competitive wage system. 

It is not at all likely—in fact, it is 
extremely unlikely—that men’s intel- 
lectual development will ever become 
so nearly on an equality as to make 
them all equally competent in the 
struggle for existence, but that is no 
reason why the idiot son of a Morgan 
or a Vanderbilt or a Rockefeller should 
inherit the earth, andthe child of a 
poor man, though he be blessed with 


‘the brain of an Aristotle, should starve 


or live in dire poverty. I do not indict 
Nature for this state of affairs, for 
Nature tries to give us wealth, but we 
refuse to take it. Our present system 
forces one class to be in continual 
poverty, although the individuals in that 
class may occasionally change their 
status, and it is this ‘‘ Poverty Class,”’ 
as a class, that I want abolished. I 
would have but one class—a ‘Wealthy 
Class’’—and EVERYBODY in it. Social- 
ism is the only plan whereby this can 
be accomplished. 

Mr. Benton thinks that Socialism 
will make it impossible for the indivi- 
dual to have the fruit of his “‘initiative, 
energy, foresight, strenuous toil and 
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deprivation.’” That is exactly my in- 
dictment of our competitive system ! 
It makes it impossible for the single 
individual to obtain the fruit of his toil. 
Morgan gets it. But there should be 
no incentive for the individual to de- 
prive himself and his family of the 
comforts and luxuries of life for the 
sake of saving or ‘‘ accumulating.” 
When wealth is plentiful and easy of 
access we certainly will not have any 
motive for ‘‘accumulating.’’ A man 
living near Lake Erie does not ‘‘accu- 
mulate’’ water in barrels for fear of the 
lake going dry. 

Mr. Benton certainly has funny ideas 
of Democracy. He thinks that the 
nationalization of our railroads, tele- 
graphs and factories would destroy the 
rule of Democracy and a free ballot. I 
do not regard the ownership of our rail- 
roads by Morgan as an exemplification 
of ‘‘the rule of Democracy.” Mr. 
Benton would elect puppet Senators or 
President, but he would make heredi- 
tary the King of the World, Morgan. 
If this is Bentonian Democracy, give me 
plain Aristocracy. I prefer Aristocracy 
to Plutocracy. 

That Socialism would end the reign 
of the Trusts, Mr. Benton at once 
admits, but he greatly fears that ‘‘the 
abject dependence upon the State it 
would create in all classes, would at 
once put back the progress of the 
human race beyond the power of com- 
putation to express.” Is it worse to be 
dependent on yourself—for the State is 
simply yourself multiplied—than to 
be dependent upon Morgan? I think 
not. 

It is not true in any degree that So- 
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cialists ‘‘wish to make things scarce to 
create a road to wealth.” I, as well as 
Benton, want to see an abundance of 
wealth, but I also want the people to 
GET it as well as see it. Today we see 
it—see it in Morgan’s hands, but that 
is not exactly the same thing as getting 
it. Nor is there any possible likeness 
between Socialism and _ protection. 
Protection is simply a scheme worked 
by one set of capitalists to get wealth 
that, without this scheme, would go to 
another set of capitalists. The work- 
ing class would not get the wealth any- 
way, so the tariff, whether high or low, 
is of comparatively little importance to 
the workers. 

As to Mr. Benton’s idea that Ability 
is the most important of all things in 
the world, I am quite agreeable that 
Ability, ifit be exercised either mentally 
or physically, have all wealth. It is 
giving up wealth to the dead hand of 
‘‘ownership’’ that I detest. 

I do not think Mr. Benton has fol- 
lowed the trend of events as carefully 
as he should have done, or he would 
not think the prospect of the people 
finally taking over all the means of pro- 
duction is as likely to be as unsuccess- 
ful as the rats’ attempt to bell the cat. 
As a matter of fact, it is really going to 
be in the end a case of the Cat Belling 
Herself. Morgan will absorb the State, 
and the office of Morgan will then 
become an elective one. 

There is no necessity of any amend- 
ment to our Constitution, nor wi.l we 
ever revise or amend it. We will simply 
let it atrophy from disuse. It will 
slough off, when the time comes, like 
the dead skin from a snake’s body.| 
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“Tt hath been taught us from the primal state 
That he which is, was wished, until he were.’’ 
HITMAN said: “I will not be 
outfaced ky irrational things.” 
This is a very pregnant declaration 
when we grasp its vast significance. 
Most people are dwarfed, awed and 
often silenced by irrational things. 
Customs, conventions and the opinions 
of supposed authorities have an in- 
fluence over the average person that is 
out of all proportion to their worth. 

Whitman was unique in the perfect 
poise and even balance of his mind. 
He was vitally and with perfect sanity 
related to nature. Rare is it that 
genius looks upon the world with 
serenity, and values the multiform 
creations of nature with fair regard for 
the worth of the common and near at 
hand, 

Tolstoy well says in his great work, 
‘What is Art?’’ that the canons of art 
that were founded on the idea of 
beauty have led us astray. Beauty is 
a term with no exact meaning, there- 
fore cannot be used as a standard. 
That which is beautiful to me is often 
not deemed to be so by others. Again 
Tolstoy remarks that art critics have 
always exerted a vicious influence over 
us because they have chosen certain 
works as supreme examples of art 
without any exact or adequate standard 
by which they were appraised. He 
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insists that works of art must have for 
their subject-matter, not the local or 
those experiences that are peculiar to 
people living in a certain exceptional 


manner, but the primary and the 
universal furnish the only proper 
material for the subjects for true works 
of art. These principles are sound 
and set before us rational ideas con- 
cerning one of the most potent means 
of communication among men. 

Whitman says: ‘‘To speak in litera- 
ture with a _ perfect rectitude and 
insouciance of the movements of 
animals and the unimpeachableness of 
the sentiments of trees in the woods 
and grass by the roadside is the flaw- 
less triumph of art.’’ 

In these lines Whitman discloses to 
us the demands he makes for excel- 
lence in literature, and they contain tke 
principles by which he is always 
guided. In his pages there is no 
striving after startling effects or desire 
to make use of figures to ornament his 
utterances. His writing is clear, 
simple and honest. The phrases he 
gives us always convey in a limpid 
manner the sentiments they contain. 
Never did he test his writings by any- 
thing outside of nature. He appre- 
ciated the common equally with the 
fine and exceptional. He saw the 
inherent beauty in the wild daisy by 
the roadside and in the broad leaf of 
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the mullein in the pasture. He knew 
the insects that crept about him as well 
as the birds that flew above him. He 
enjoyed the farm lane with its mossy 
rail fence, and the busy streets of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Whitman was not dominated by the 
artificial—most of us are. Life is 
robbed of much of its joy by our self- 
consciousness. The tranquillity that 
comes from a disregard of criticism and 
the contentment that flows from being 
yourself, Whitman had in a marked 
degree. The strength of a giant and 
the simplicity of a child are not com- 
monly combined in one person, but 
they were found in Whitman. He 
never compromised. He foliowed with 
perfect rectitude a highway of his own. 
His vision in looking at humanity was 
always tinged with charity. He says: 

“T do not give a little charity. 
When I give, I give myself.” 

Ande this: is- true,” The, ‘services 
he rendered to his sick and suffering 
brothers during our Civil War furnishes 
us almost unparalleled evidence of the 
boundless sympathy he had for man- 
kind. Whitman and his writings are 
one. He lived as he wrote, and wrote 
as he lived. He nevér played a role. 
He was always natural, ever candid. 

‘Leaves of Grass” is the flowering 
of mature manhood. Jt shows the 
vision of a man who beheld the world 
with a broad sympathy and never for 
an instant doubting the perfection of 
the divine plan, or the goodness at the 
heart of things. 

It imparts to us love and faith, and 
these always make for happiness. 
There is an ever-flowing current of joy 
in his ‘‘Leaves” and they are a never- 
failing source of strength. In the 
works of no other poet can we find the 
attributes that make a sane and power- 
ful personality that approach those 
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contained in Whitman’s ‘“‘Song of My- 
self.” The man who could gather unto 
himself the experiences so ripe and rich 
as those that fill this poem, and possess- 
ed the power through words to transmit 
them to us, was both a master and a 
benefactor to his kind. 

Tolstoy truly declares that the one 
indubitable criterion by which to judge 
true art is its infectiousness. In no 
work is this power contained in a 
greater degree than in ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass.” The strong emotions that 
pulsate through its pages possess the 
reader at once. The powerful per- 
sonality that really lives in its verses 
holds and sustainsus. Inno other book 
is the human quality so strong as in 
‘‘Leaves of Grass.” The reader feels 
at once the truth of Whitman’s saying, 

“Comrade, this is no book. 

Whoever touches, this, touches a man.’’ 
The average man was sufficient for 
Whitman. He cared nothing for special 
distinction. With him man had honor 
for being simply man. 

Nowhere in literature do I find so 
fervent an insistence for human brother- 
hood as in Whitman. He does not 
give us mere sentiments in favor of 
brotherhood, but he is in every thought 
and deed the brother of all. The dis- 
tinctions of caste are confronted and 
destroyed in ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.” 

Whitman’s art does not minister to 
the idle rich or those to whom art is 
simply a diversion, but to everyone 
who wishes to have a rational under- 
standing of life and live on a higher 
moral plane, ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” is a 
gospel and an inspiration. It can be 
truly said of Whitman that he came to 
give us life and to give it more abun- 
dantly. Whitman's dearest friends and 
closest companions were chosen from 
among pilots, teamsters and workmen 
generally. 
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A man had to be richly endowed 
with the virtues of sane and healthy 
manhood to pass current with him. To 
me, Whitman’s friendship for Peter 
Doyle, the Washington horse-car con- 
ductor, was admirable. 

Reading ‘‘Calamus”’ that contains 
Whitman’s letters to Doyle, throws a 
flood of light on Whitman’s capacity 
for a tender and copious friendship. In 
these letters there is no preaching, but 
all through them there flows a never- 
failing vein of love. He always shows 
great solicitude for the welfare of his 
friend. True lovers of Whitman and 
those who desire to know him should 
read ‘‘Calamus.” The spirit of affec- 
tion and comradeship permeates every 
page of the book. It is a great anti- 
dote for the insane desire so prevalent 
in these days to gain great wealth and 
live a life that is exceptional and ex- 
clusive. 

That the greatest democrat who ever 
lived and the author of the supreme 
utterance of democracy should be sent 
to us and find his readiest acceptance 
in Europe is remarkable. When Whit- 
man was being denied and ridiculed in 
America, his genius was recognized 
and appreciated abroad. For having 
written the book that immortalizes 
America and furnishes us our first and 
only distinctive national utterance, 
Whitman was discharged from his 
modest clerkship in one of the depart- 
ments in Washington. 

Secretary Harlan, who deprived him 
of his position, distinguished himself 
forever for his stupidity. A man who 
is wiser and better than his fellows is 
always abused and denied by them. 
Successful ignorance ever laughs at 
genius. There were a iew Americans 
great enough to see that ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass”’ was our greatest contribution to 
literature. 
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Emerson never gave more certain 
proof of his own greatness than when 
he sent Whitman his masterly endorse- 
ment of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.” 

Col. Ingersoll, the greatest orator 
America has produced, uttered some 
supreme words at Whitman’s funeral: 
‘‘A great man, a great American, the 
most eminent citizen of this republic 
lies dead before us.’”’ These are strong 
words but their truth is certain. 

John Burroughs was Whitman’s per- 
sonal friend. He knew him and loved 
him as few did. ‘‘Leaves of Grass” 
gave Burroughs the occasion for writing 
the most brilliant piece of literary criti- 
cism in English literature. It is not far 
from nature to Whitman, and Bur- 
roughs has always been close to 
nature’s heart, and directly from her 
came the inspiration for the writing 
of his delightful essays. The sound 
and profound views on literature con- 
tained in his work, ‘‘ Whitman: a 
Study,” are invaluable. 

That in this age of literary frivolity 
Whitman should come with his ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass,’’ Tolstoy with ‘‘ Whatis Art’”’ 
and Burroughs contribute ‘‘ Whitman, 
a Study” is a piece of rare good 
fortune. 

Whitman should be a precious pos- 
session to all true Christians and also to 
those who are demanding social reform. 
In the life and works of no other man 
is the spirit of brotherly love so 
thoroughly blended. There are many 
men—a good'y number of ministers 
who give utterance to some very noble 
sentiments on brotherhood, but how 
many do we know who allow the spirit 
to be the controlling force of their lives 
and practise self-sacrifice and service, 
as did Whitman, and as does Tolstoy? 
The test is not found in one’s declara- 
tions, but in one’s life. In Whitman 
and Tolstoy we find not only 
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the supreme utterance for universal 
brotherhood, but lives perfectly con- 
sistent with what their ethics demand. 

I attended a meeting of a Liberal 
Ministers’ Club not long ago, where a 
paper was read by one of the members 
on ‘‘Walt Whitman.” The paper was 
ably written, showed a fine discrimina- 
tion and told the great service ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass” had performed for the writer. 
At the close of its reading, comments 
were made by various Unitarian and 
Universalist clergymen upon it. That 
‘“Leaves of Grass” was not poetry was 
the undivided opinion of the ministers, 
excepting only the author of the paper. 
It was at once apparent that those who 
could see nothing worthy in Whitman 
were lamentably ignorant concerning 
him, and were all laboring under the 
delusion that artifice is art. Virility, 
originality and the use of words in a 
manner that adequately transmits great 
emotions to the reader, so that he and 
the writer are united by one common 
feeling, was not the paramount demand 
for excellence in art, but their criterion 
consisted alone in the laws of prosody. 

Ministers too often value form more 
than substance, even in religion. 
According to their views, Shelley’s 
‘‘Ode to the West Wind” is a great 
poem, but Whitman’s ‘By Blue 
Ontario’s Shore” is not. Shelley’s ode 
is notable for the faultless finish of its 
verse and the musical termination of its 
lines, but reduce it to the prose form, 
and what do we get? Very little. 
Adopt the same process with ‘‘By Blue 
Ontario’s Shore” and you will quickly 
see that the piece is full of noble 
thoughts, elevating sentiments, and that 
it makes for strength in every line. 

I do not underrate the value that 
consists in beauty of form, or the 
pleasure and profit that are derived 
from the music of verse, but I do insist 
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that the supreme in art is not contained 
in these qualities. It is no loss to 
Whitman to deny that his ‘‘ Leaves” 
are poetry, but the domain of poetry 
loses much by leaving them out. 

Whitman says: ‘‘I bid neither for 
soft eulogies, big money returns, nor 
the approval of existing schools or con- 
ventions.” How many of his literary 
contemporaries could truly say the 
same? In no sense was Walt Whitman 
a bribed man. The love of approval 
bribes a thousand men where gold 
bribes one. Whitman had much to 
contend with. He had poverty, illness 
and a timid, conforming people to 
whom he addressed his great message. 
They were under the spell of the 
artificial and genteel. Yet he never 
swerved. This attests the greatness of 
the man. 

The great forces of the world are all 
tending Whitman’s way. The new 
values he announces for nature’s gran- 
deurs are being accepted. ‘The sacred- 
ness of sex, the holiness of fatherhood 
and motherhood are recognized more 
and more. The ideal of a strong, self- 
contained personality that is determined 
to have its own and be a law unto itself 
is taking possession of us. 

Whitman's ‘‘ Leaves” has a potent 
influence in the making of strong, sane, 
happy men and women. He says in 
his preface appended to his latest 
‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ ‘‘I would give my 
reader good cheer, content and hope.” 
These elements are conta’ned in 
‘‘Leaves of Grass” to a greater degree 
than in any other book. It has ever 
been a characteristic of literary men 
to consider the exceptional, cultivated 
and the refined alone as fit subjects for 
their art, while the common and the 
universal were deemed unworthy. Ex- 
periences that were alone common to 
those who lived in an exclusive manner 
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and were far removed from the life of a 
man living near to nature and strug- 
gling with her for a living, have rarely 
found a place in literature. By, being 
exclusive in the selection of subject- 
matter, most writers have appealed 
simply to a small coterie and thus lost 
one of the primary requisites of true 
art—universality. 


It is no wonder that those whose 
literary tastes have been shaped 
by reading Milton, Byron, Keats and 
Tennyson are incapable of a correct 
conception of Whitman’s broad, free- 
flowing lines. Whitman well describes 
his manner in this fragment of a line, 
‘Words lawless as snowflakes,” that is, 
they are not cabined or confined by 
the rules of constraint of the classic 
forms. 

Tolstoy says: ‘‘In the art of the 
future, not only will that complex tech- 
nique which deforms the productions of 
the art of today and requires so great 
an effort and expenditure of time not 
be demanded, but, onthe contrary, the 
demand will be for clearness, simplicity 
and brevity—conditions mastered not 
by mechanical exercises, but by the 
education of taste. 


Whitman has made a form that is 
free and eminently suited to be the 
vehicle of his democratic utterances. I 
know of no poet whose lines are as 
musical as Whitman’s. They have a 
free, elastic movement that conveys 
the harmony of wind and wave. Take 
the following lines,—how rich they are 
in coloring! What rapture toward the 
earth they show, and withal, how in- 
tensely poetic they are! 

“Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breath’d earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunset— 

Earth of the mountains, misty-topt! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon 

just tinged with blue ! 
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Harth of shine and dark mottling the tide of 

the river ! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter 

and clearer for my sake! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth ! 

Rich apple-blossom’d earth ! 

Smile, for your lover comes !”’ 

The poetic conception shown in these 
lines and the power to paint with words 
the beauties of the earth is unsurpassed 
in literature. They show Whitman’s 
mastery of poetic expression and his 
ability to paint a scene in a single line. 
In drawing a picture, Whitman uses 
words that blend as truly as the colors 
of a painter. When you open ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass”’ your eye falls on a pano- 
rama. You hear the din and bustle of 
the city and see the peaceful fields of 
the country. Each picture is perfect 
and there is endless scope and variety 
of scene. If it be hard to pass from 
Tennyson’s faultless artifice to Whit- 
man’s strong, free lines, it is much 
more difficult, when imbued with Whit- 
man’s manner, to reverse the process 
and return to Tennyson. 

You feel a sense of suffocation and 
loss of strength that is akin to the 
sensation that one experiences when 
leaving the broad fields and free spaces 
of the country and entering the crowded 
city with its paved streets, smoky air 
and man-made scenery. 

To know Walt Whitman is to love 
him, and having once become under 
the influence of his magnetic personal- 
ity and sanity of mind, is to remain. 
He well says, 

“T teach, straying from me,”’ 
yet who can stray from him? No one 
who has once received the great bless- 
ings he so lavishly bestows. 

Intellectual subtilities, the veneer and 
polish of culture were not highly es- 
teemed by Whitman. He says: 


‘‘A morning-glory by my window satisfies me 
More than the metaphysics of books ;”’ 
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and again, speaking for nature’s power: 
“Yogic and sermons never convince, 
But the dampness of the night drives deeper 
into my soul.”’ 

Knowledge that comes from books is 
doubtless a great source of power, but, 
as the late Prof. Fiske said, itis alsoa 
source of weakness. 

Many a man has become so refined 
that there is nothing left worth the 
having. What is needed in these days 
of feverish existence is the culture 
that leads to nature, not from her. 
Whitman takes us by the hand and 
travels a perpetual journey, which is 
described in a wonderful manner in 
his''**Song sof ithe Open .Road.”1 tite 
teaches a wholesome lesson in these 
lines: 

“You shall no longer take things at second or 
third hand, 

Nor look through the eyes of the dead, nor feed 
on the spectres in books. 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor 
take things from me. 


You shall listen to all sides and filter them for 
yourself,”’ 


We too often make our acquaintance 
with nature through books, instead of 
sustaining a personal relationship with 
the birds and beasts and flowers, and 
wandering through the wide forests 
and along the banks of its winding 
brooks. Whitman spent much of his 
time in the open air. He was familiar 
with nature in all her varying phases. 
The sunshine pleased him and the 
storm gave him equal joy. Nothing to 
him was insignificant or unworthy. 

The following lines aptly disclose his 
attitude toward nature: 

“T believe a leaf of grass is no less than the 
journey-work of the stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain 
of sand, and the egg of the wren, 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d’ceuvre for the 
highest, 


And the running blackberry would adorn the 
parlors of heaven, 
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And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to 
scorn all machinery, 
And the corn crunching with depressed head 
surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sex- 
tillions of infidels.” 
Make yourself familiar with all trades 
and employments. Consider none of 
them unworthy. Sustain a close friend- 
ship to the birds and animals. Help the 
unfortunate. Always be charitable 
and forgiving, and then you will be in a 
proper attitude to appreciate Whitman. 
It is well, too, to keep these words in 
mind: ‘4 
“If you would understand me, go to the heights 
or water shore. 

The nearest gnat isan explanation and a drop 
or motion of waves, a key. 

The maul, the oar, the handsaw second my 
words.” 

‘Leaves of Grass’’ is a magnificent 
poetic utterance. The spirit that it 
effuses is that of real things. Its inspir- 
ation is drawn from teeming, pulsating 
vital nature. Doubt and despair have 
no place in its pages. Love, faith and 
comradeship for the men and women of 
all lands are contained in it in plethoric 
abundance. From this book you get 
strength to bear the burdens of life, 
and many joys before unknown to you 
will be yours. Reading ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass’’ will cause you to change many 
of your standards. You will feel a 
great liberating influence in its pages. 
Your views will become broader and 
your sense of justice will be much 
stimulated. You will see that a lofty 


spirit of religion breathes through 
“Leaves of Grass.” 
Whitman believed in the inherent 


goodness of his kind. He would make 
men religious by reminding them of 
their own divinity. He teaches them 
the nobility of a life of self-sacrifice and 
service. How the spirit of brotherhood 
speaks in these lines: 
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“I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign 
of democracy. 

By God, I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same 
terms.”’ 

There is nothing of the preacher in 
Whitman, but there courses through 
his pages currents of goodness that 
give moral elevation to all who come 
within his influence. 

‘‘ Theology pales its ineffectual fires”’ 
when confronted with the man who 
utters these words: 


“There was never any more inception than 
there is now, 

Nor any more youth nor age than there is now, 

And will never be any more perfection than 
there is now, 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is 
now.”’ 
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I will take leave of my reader with 
the following lines from Whitman, 
which I trust will give you comfort in 
the days that are to come: 


‘‘Nothing is ever really lost, or can be lost, 

No birth, identity, form—no object of the world, 

Nor life, nor force, nor any visible thing ; 

Appearance must not foil; no shifted sphere 
confuse thy brain. 

Ample are time and space—ample the fields of 
Nature. 

The body, sluggish, aged, cold—the embers left 
from earlier fires, 

The light in the eye grown dim, shall duly 
flame again. 

The sun now low in the west, rises for mornings 
and for noons continual ; 

To frozen clods ever the Spring’s invisible law 
returns 

With grass and flowers and summer fruits and 
corn.”’ 
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Ah, not for the great departed, 
Who formed our country’s laws, 
And not for the bravest hearted 
Who died in freedom’s cause ; 
And not for some living hero 
To whom all bow the knce, 
My muse would raise her song of praise, 
But for the man to be. 


For out of the strife which woman 
Is passing through today 
A man that is more than human 
Will yet be born, I say. 
A man in whose pure spirit 
No dross of self will lurk, 
A man who is strong to cope with wrong, 
A man who is proud to work. 


A man with hope undaunted, 
A man with godlike power, 
Shall come when he most is wanted, 
Shall come at the needed hour. 
He shall silence the din and clamor 
Of clan disputing with clan, 
And toil’s long fight with purse-proud might 
Shall triumph through this man. 


I know he is coming, coming 
To help, to guide, to save, 

Though I hear no martial drumming, 
And see no flags that wave. 

But the great soul-travail of woman 
And the bold free thought unfurled 

Are heralds to say he is on the way, 
The coming man of the world. 


Mourn not for vanished ages 
With their great, heroic men 
Who dwell in history’s pages 
And live in the poet’s pen. 
For the grandest times are before us 
And the world is yet to see 
The noblest worth of this old earth 
Is the men that are to be. 


[What’s the matter with me, Ella ?—H. G. W.| 
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Hobson on Hnopfnagel. 
Lonpon, August 20, 1902. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE,— 

I did not receive my usual WILSHIRE’S MAGA- 
7INE this month, doubtless due to the pleasing 
fact stated by you that you were 15,000 short in 
your printing. At the same time, don’t do it 
again, for I look for WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 
always with pleasurable anticipation. However, 
I foundit on the Club table the other day. It was 
after a week’s hard work for filthy lucre, so I 
settled myself down into an easy chair, produced 
the cigar of peace, had a cup of coffee placed 
at exactly the right angle so that I should not 
strain my elbow at the moments of sipping, and 
then, with a long-drawn-out sigh of content- 
ment, said to myself: ‘What delightful en- 
tanglement has Wilshire been getting himself 
into this month?’’ In this spirit of research did 
I absorb the good things of the Magazine, but 
never an entanglement did I discover until I 
came to an article entitled ‘“The Science of 
Modern Socialism,’’ by Dr. Knopfnagel, and, lo 
and behold! instead of you it was I who found 
myself in an entanglement! Six solid columns 
does the worthy doctor devote to a few casual 
remarks of mine, and -allto no purpose. Fora 
moment I felt asif I had unintentionally put my 
hand into a chaff-cutting machine. I felt the 
numbness creeping up my arm, and thought I to 
myself, ‘‘My right hand has gone; I must look 
up the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; yet, after all, it is good to receive the 
attentions of a worthy doctor, who, because he 
is a Socialist, could not collect $18 for profes- 
sional attendance!’’ However, I thought I 
would pursue the doctor’s line of argument, just 
to distract my thoughts from the pain of the 
chaff-cutting operation. 

Dr. Knopfnagel starts out with some quite 
unexceptional remarks upon the silent working 
of the economic forces and of the ‘mystic 
nature of the mode of production that our pro- 
fessors here in America, as in the European 
universities, speak of men who made history, 
philosophy, etc., upon whose genius the life 
and progress of the world depends.’’ ‘Then fol- 
low some rather trite assertions: “It was not 
the great men who made history, It was not 
the great men who made philosophy or science 
or industry, But, on the contrary, men have 


been made great by history, philosophy, science 
and modern industry ; and history, philosophy, 
science and industry and the great men all are 
the products of the environments as influenced 
by the mode of production.’’? The concluding 
sentence here seems to me a little too absolute, 
even for a Marxian philosopher. But I let it 
pass. Then follows the chaff-cutting operation : 
“Our English friend, Mr. Hobson, shows very 
clearly that he believes everything great is due 
to the genius of men when he tells Wilshire 
(see his letter in February number): 


‘The more I study the economic side of the 
Socialist movement, the more vividly am I im- 
pressed with the need for capable men in the 
ranks of Socialism—not merely men able to 
make great speeches on platforms or to write 
brilliant articles in WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, but 
men capable of mastering every little detail of 
industry, so that they may be ready to face 
any and every industrial eventuality’—(Page 
50, second column). 


‘Therefore, I say to the American Socialists, 
aim to impress the real bearing of the Trust 
question upon capable men. Capture the fore- 
men of the various trades and make them good 
Socialists. This cannot be done by street corner 
gas works, but can only be managed by the 
advocates of Socialism showing themselves 
masters of the actual facts of industrial growth.’ 
—(Page 51, second column).’’ 


There are five more columns all devoted to 
similar criticisms, which need not be exten- 
sively noted, because the worthy doctor starts 
away with a NON skguITUR, which effectually 
vitiates the rest of his argument. Let me then 
assure Dr. Knopfnagel that I do Nor show very 
clearly that I believe everything great is due to 
the genius of men, in the sense attributed to 
me. The words of mine which he quotes do 
not lend the slightest sanction to any such 
sweeping generalization. Observe, for example, 
that I do not say that I am impressed with the 
PREDOMINANT need, or the ONE GREAT need, 
for capable men in the ranks of Socialism, but 
that I plead for special efforts in propaganda 
to secure for the cause of Socialism capable 
men, not merely on the platform or in journal- 
ism, but also in the sphere of industry. I 
should have thought that, as one who has been 
fighting in the ranks of Socialism for nearly 
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fifteen years, it was unnecessary expressly to 
postulate a recognition of the economic forces 
and the law of environment, particularly in 
writing upon such a restricted topic as methods 
of political propaganda. 


I might leave the subject here, and say no 
more ; but the contention running all through 
Dr. Knopfnagel’s article is so wrong-headed and 
so calculated to paralyze Socialist efforts, and it 
is at the same time so typical of the school of 
IMPOSSIBILIST Socialism, that I venture yet a 
little more upon the hospitality of your columns. 
In the first place, it is evident that the Doctor’s 
views on the inevitability of economic develop- 
ment were surging within him even to overflow- 
ing, and that in looking for a pertinent example, 
he dragged words of mine miles away from their 
natural meaning to illustrate something he 
wanted to say. In doing so, he was guilty of a 
literary impertinence. I have repeatedly, on 
English platforms, expressed my dissent from 
Carlyle’s well-known aphorism that all history 
is the history of great men, and for reasons not 
in dissonance with those advanced by your 
Peoria sage. The thought therefore suggests 
itself whether the Doctor is in the habit of 
mangling the meaning of his political opponents 
in the way he has done mine. If so, his article 
is a striking exemplification of the truth em- 
bodied in my letter to you in your February 
number, which was, as I say, merely a plea for 
more competent men in the advocacy of Social- 
ism. Take, for example, the Doctor’s comments 
upon another sentence of mine, in which I say : 
‘An incapable workman with a glib tongue can 
make more enemies for Socialism than any 
other agency I know. His shop-mates all say 
of him that he finds talking easier than work- 
ing, and tell tales of his failures.’? The Doctor’s 
inference from this is worth repeating: ‘‘In 
other words, because a workman does not work 
so hard, does not give so much of his life to his 
exploiter, because his mates—who are blind to 
their class interests, whose intellect has been 
warped, stunted and perverted by the capitalist 
mode of teaching and thinking, who allow the 
priests, ministers and rabbis and the prostitute 
editors of our press to do their thinking for 
them—‘tell tales of his failures,’ therefore the 
workman has no right to talk Socialism, there- 
fore Socialism is no good.’”’ I begin to wonder 
whether Socialism is making strides in Peoria ! 
Now, is it not time that this sort of niggling 
criticism both of friends and foes were dropped 
by Socialists? - If the Doctor will think of it for 
a moment, he must see that the very develop- 
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ment of the economic force to which he attaches 
so much importance, and which inevitably leads 
to Socialism, according to his own argument, 
is only possible with the advance of human 
skill, human organization, human capacity to 
march towards the light in obedience to these 
very laws. 

“‘Ca’ canny’? may or may not be a paying 
policy for trades-unionists (as a matter of fact 
all responsible trades-unionists in this country 
reject it), but nothing can be so fatal to the pro- 
gress of Socialist thought and development. I 
am not, however, arguing that point now, but 
quote the Doctor’s words as another glaring 
example of the irresponsible way in which he 
attaches meanings to words obviously foreign to 
their true intent. Now, whether I am right or 
wrong in urging the importance of bringing 
into the Socialist movement ‘‘men capable of 
mastering every little detail of industry, so that 
they may be ready to face any and every indus- 
trial eventuality,’? one fact is certain: my 
critic’s methods of controversy would damn any 
movement beyond all hope of resurrection. 


The Doctor, adopting the usual Marxian 
formulae (with which, by the way, I have no 
quarrel) falls into the servile advocacy of a 
gospel of Socialist fore-ordination which out- 
Calvins Calvin. In the opinion of the Doctor, 
it does not in the least matter whether Social- 
ism secures the good-will of the industrial cap- 
tains and the capable foremen ; the economic 
forces are at work, we are all the products of our 
environment ; and accordingly, we have only to 
sit tight, and hey presto! the aforesaid economic 
forces over which we have no control, will bring 
about Socialism in due process of law. But this 
advocacy of Socialism by the delightful process 
of twiddling our thumbs, has one exception. 
‘From what I have said, it follows that we do 
need men who can make good speeches on plat- 
forms and write brilliant articles in WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE,”’ says Dr. Knopfnagel—as if I had 
denied the proposition! If my argument were 
such as that attributed to me, it would naturally 
cut myself off from Socialistic work in the 
future, for it is platform speaking and writing 
which I do myself. Now, with the old roman- 
ticist movements, with their purely political 
bearing—such movements, for example, as 
nationalism and the demand for political change 
—the effective methods of propaganda were 
undoubtedly the platform and the press, But 
Socialism is an entirely different proposition. It 
carries in its train industrial changes that strike 
at the root of social life ; it portends (even step 
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by step) changes in the environments of each 
one of us individually, and particularly of the 
different social strata. Therefore, ‘‘Other 
times, other methods,”’ and in my opinion, un- 
doubtedly effective work can be done by proving 
to these captains of industry, these competent 
foremen and others, that their bread is buttered 
on the Socialist side and not upon the side of 
private capitalism. And I repeat that these 
men are antagonized by the incapable workmen 
with glib tongues, and by the senseless clap-trap 
which so often passes for argument upon Social- 
ist platforms; that, in the very interests of 
Socialism, which the doctor and I both equally 
reverence, it is our business to show to all and 
sundry that from time to time, as industrial 
change becomes possible in whatever depart- 
ment of life it may be, we Socialists can say, 
‘‘We have the men, we have the tools, we have 
the money, too!’’ I would remind Dr. Knopf- 
nagel that these very economic laws which he 
says are working around us all the time, and 
over which we have no control, are in them- 
selves not of supernatural but of strictly human 
origin and impulse. That being the case, it is 
humanly possible to modify, and it‘may well be 
even to change their direction. And certainly, 
with our scientific knowledge to help us, the end 
and aim of our propaganda must be, not only 
to secure intellectual conviction, but also to 
expedite the economic movement. Therefore I 
say, ‘‘Talk Socialism to the boot and shoe maker 
with leather: to the iron and steel worker talk 
Socialism in terms of the blast-furnace, and to 
the doctor why not talk Socialism in terms of 
salts and senna?’? Which reminds me of a 
story, with which I will conclude. Some years 
ago I went to a Socialist meeting in London 
with my friend Bernard Shaw. Shaw was, in 
those days, keen upon municipal progress (he 
is always keen about something or another.) At 
the end of his address, one of Dr. Knopfnagel’s 
prototypes rose and denounced all Shaw had 
said as being ‘‘gas and water Socialism.’’ Said 
he: “If Mr. Shaw wants something really prac- 
tical in the direction of Socialism, why does not 
he nationalize the medical profession? It is the 
poor who want medical attendance, and the 
State should supply it.”? ‘Ah,’ said the courtly 
Shaw, ‘‘I entirely agree with my friend. I may 
remark that I had even thought of advocating 
this very proposal, but I knew that if I did so 
my friend would probably rise and denounce me 
for advocating salts-and-senna Socialism !?’ 


Yours, still unregenerate, 
S. G. Hozgson. 
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Note on Bax’s Letter. 


I invite you to observe, my dear Wilshire, 
that our admired and ingenious Bax does not 
make the slightest attempt to contradict my 
definite accusation against the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation and Independent Labor Party: 
to wit, that at their last annual conference they 
had not a word to say about Socialism, and 
confined themselves to ordinary Radicalism 
plus a resolution in favor of what Bax insists on 
calling female suffrage. All that Bax has to 
say in reply is that female suffrage is a piece of 
idiocy, thus going a step further in condemna- 
tion of his colleagues than I did. He says that 
I “rail at Socialist bodies for including in their 
programs items accepted also by the Radicals ;”’ 
but here he misses my point : what I objected 
to was not the inclusion of Radical resolutions 
at the conferences, but the exclusion of all other 
resolutions, including Socialist ones. If I am 
wrong, nothing is easier than to quote the reso- 
lutions which differentiated these conferences 
from Radical Conferences. But there are none 
to quote. The conferences were so possessed 
with Bax’s opinion that ‘‘in so far as Radicalism 
has failed to complete its historical task, the un- 
completed portions of that task devolve upon 
the Socialism that is its successor,’ that they 
threw over Socialism altogether, and concen- 
trated themselves on supporting the most viol- 
ently liberal, Radical and Non-conformist types 
of anti-Socialism in their attitude on the War 
and the Education Bill. Compare their echoes 
of the National Liberal Federation and the Lib- 
eral and Radical Union on these burning ques- 
tions with the perfectly independent and original 
utterances of the Fabian Society and you will 
see that the moment you bring Bax’s favorite 
stalwarts down from their rhetorical balloons to 
the solid ground of practical politics they are 
sound individualist Chartist Radicals, whereas 
the Fabian Society, which has trained itself on 
the ground and not in the air, invariably strikes 
a distinct note, which you may approve of or 
not as the case may be, but which cannot be 
confounded for a moment with the note either 
of Conservatism, Jingoism, Liberalism, or Ral- 
icalism. 

““Fabianism,’’ says Bax, ‘‘is nothing more 
than a movement for the aggrandisement and 
ascendancy of the civil servant, in other words, 
of the Bureaucracy.’? When youread this, you 
no doubt rubbed your eyes to see whether you 
were really reading Bax, and not Ricardo or Mc- 
Culloch. Why of course, Fabianism: is a 
movement for the ascendancy of the civil 
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servant. What else is Socialism but a 
proposal to replace the private speculator 
by the public servant of the whole com- 
munity? What are you advocating at 
present but the management of the Trusts by 
the American nation : that is, the dethronement 
of Messrs. Carnegie, Schwab, Pierpont Morgan 
and Company, and the transfer of their indus- 
trial functions to a Bureaucracy? Bureaucracy 
was a term of abuse in the mouths of the Whig ; 
but the Socialist theory, pushed to its logical 
conclusion, would make every citizen a civil 
servant. Could you have a more striking proof 
of the fact that what Bax and his friends sym- 
pathize with in Socialism is not its true diag- 
nostic of collectivism but the purely accidental 
insurrectionism which it inherited from regicide 
Liberalism, than his naive plea that the Fabians 
must be imposters because they want to set up 
a bureaucracy and have no patience with the 
melodrama of the barricade? And Bax, remem- 
ber, is none of your muddleheads who are in- 
capable of analytic thinking: he is the philo- 
sopher of the movement. If he writes to you 
as Benjamin Franklin might if he were alive, it 
is not that he knows nothing about Hegel. It 
is simply that the moment you scratch the Heg- 
elian you find the true Krugerite, English bour- 
geois, the old Republican, the Protestant, the 
fierce asserter of personal rights, the man with 
the sovereign private judgment in his heart 
and the Bible in his hand. The gifted Jew who 
wrote his Bible may not have been Jeremiah or 
Amos, but Marx: no matter, the inner will is 
the same. 


Now I do not blame Bax for this. I am my- 
self allthat I say he is. I am even an admirer 
of Marx, and think Das Capital a literary 
masterpiece still capable of opening men’s eyes 
to the atrocity of the capitalist regime which 
followed the Industrial Revolution, though 
Marx's stupendous ignorance of the history, the 
character, and the organization of the English 
working classes, not to mention his bogus 
economics and his affectation of the sort of 
erudition that was mostaliento his genius, have 
sent it to the scrap heap as a textbook. When 
Bax reads this, he will feel exactly as Mr. Kruger 
would feel if he heard Bax talking about the 
Bible; and if I were to add, as I might with 
perfect truth, that nothing in the revolutionary 
literature of 1848, to which period all Marx’s 
writing belongs generically, is now worth the 
worst chapter in Sidney Webb’s Industrial 
Democracy, which is the greatest economic and 
political treatise produced since Adam Smith’s 
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Wealth of Nations, I believe that Bax would 
give me up as stark mad, and would even go the 
length of running for sympathy to our friend 
Hyndman (need I explain, by the way, that 
these two champions of the Social-Democratic 
Federation have been fighting a battle royal in 
the Federation newspaper, Justice, and have had 
to be separated by the editor on the point of 
scandalizing the rank and file by painful per- 
sonal disparagements). For all this I blame Bax 
no more than youdo. We Socialists are stub- 
born individualists, insubordinate, combative, 
Republican, Protestant, and all the rest of it. 
Socialism is from one point of view, the dis- 
covery that the maximum of individual freedom 
can only be attained through the abandonment 
of individualism in industry, and the organiza- 
tion of the production and distribution of the 
material conditions of existence so as to baffle 
the tendency of the individual to get more 
and do less than his share at the expense of 
other individuals. What I do blame Bax for 
is his making Socialism a mere stalking horse 
for Tory shooting, and deliberately appealing to 
the individualism of the crowd to rouse them 
against the Fabian demonstration of the abso- 
lute necessity of postponing the claims of that 
individualism until a basis of real freedom has 
been secured for it by adevelopment of Socialism 
sufficient to secure a good standard of life for 
the community. 


In the event of ‘‘a harmless and industrious 
workman ’’ (have you any of them in America, 
by the way?) being set upon by Hooligans and 
robbed of his tools (just the last thing a Hooli- 
gan would rob him of), and in the further event 
of a conference of professed Socialists joining 
all the ordinary papers in the usual clamor for 
police activity and flogging and so on, coupled 
with the inevitable attempt on the part of the 
Opposition in parliament to persuade the country 
that the Hooligans were probably supporters of 
the Government, I should in that case unhesi- 
tatingly utter the phrase which Bax has drafted 
as an impossible enormity, and tell them that 
they had not a breath of the old Collectivism 
stirring among them. Can you imagine the 
brilliant and heterodox Bax whom you knew, 
regarding the South African war as a wicked as- 
sault by a Hooligan named Chamberlain upon a 
harmless and industrious old gentleman named 
Kruger? Can you do nothing to bring him to 
his senses ? 

I wish, by the way, that you would edit your 
paper more carefully, and not allow scraps from 
the Times to get mixed up with Bax’s letters. 


8& 
That bit about the ‘‘rottenness’’ of New Zea- 
land as a consequence of its experiments in 
Socialism is one of the favorite sallies of the 
correspondents who from time to time inform 
our leading newspaper that the Fabianizing of 
New Zealand labor politics has led that colony 
to the verge of bankruptcy. These gentle- 
men are invariably most miserably exposed 
and smashed next day by Pember Reeves, 
the New Zealand Agent General, so that 
they are getting rather chary of trying 
it on again. It is really too bad of you 
to affiliate such reactionary stuff on Bax. Or 
can it be that because the New Zealand Premier, 
Seddon, took the side of Chamberlain (and put 
on a good deal of it) in the war, that Bax has 
abandoned even the pretence of Socialism and 
—but no; I will not believe it. Confess that it 
was a mistake in the make-up of your columns, 


Bax’s Rejoinder to Shaw’s Letter. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE: 


Thanks for sending me Shaw’s note, to which 
I cheerfully reply with withers utterly unwrung. 
As to the two last conferences, of the S. D. F. 
and I. Ll. P. (for the LATTER of which bodies I 
am in no way responsible BIEN ENTENDU) I can 
only say that I fail to see anything in Shaw’s 
point. TheS. D. F. at least is well-known to 
be a Socialist body with the program of Inter- 
national Social Democracy emblazoned (may I 
say) on its banner. All the year round it is 
preaching Socialism, and on suitable occasions 
issuing manifestoes. This being so, I cannot see 
the necessity of taking up the precious time of 
its annual Conference when so many business 
and domestic matters have to be discussed, in 
passing resolutions designed to reassure the 
world of a fact the world has known all along. 
The same line of argument, I suppose, would 
apply to the I. L. P. Had there been any 
special matter before the public, as often hap- 
pens, demanding the accentuation of the great 
economic gulf between Socialism and Radical- 
ism, then the case would have been different. 
But on the occasions referred to there was not, 
The war and the education bill were the chief 


topics of immediate public interest. Now, on 


' appreciate Shaw’s style. 
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these subjects, especially on that of the war, 
there is little or no essential difference of view 
between Socialists and that section of the Radi- 
cal party that remains true toits colors. That 
Shaw describes the resolutions passed on the 
above questions as ‘‘types of Anti-Socialism”? 
simply means that they were types of Anti- 
Fabianism, which again, being interpreted, 
means that they were types of a doctrine dis- 
liked by Messrs. Shaw and Webb. Shaw asks 
us to compare them ‘‘with the perfectly inde- 
pendent and original utterances of the Fabian 
Society,’ i.e., of himself and Webb (Shaw 
furnishing the wit and literary style, and Webb 
the Economics). Well, now, that’s just what I 
object toin the binary star of Fabianism, the 
assumption that it (or they) has always COUTE 
QUE COUTE got to be original. Fabianism must 
not atany cost rub shoulders with anyone else! 
It must be superior and unique! I venture to 
submit that this perpetual attitudinizing is arti- 
ficial, absurd, and conduces to no purpose other 
than the gaiety of middle-class readers who 
It is unhistorical to 
suppose that Socialism springs up, like Athene 
out of the head of Zeus, SUI GENERIS (i.e., 
absolutely, not relatively so—the latter it un- 
doubtedly is) and entirely severed from the 
past. If Shaw’s words mean anything, they 
mean that Socialism is absolutely cut off from 
everything else. But Shaw and Webb (i. e., the 
Fabian Society) are not consistent, and it would 
be:impossible for them to be so. They zealously 
eschew old-fashioned Radicalism, it is true, but 
only to truckle to new-fashioned ‘‘Rule Bri- 
tannia’’ jingoism. (See their pamphlet on the 
British Empire and its management). Their 
solution is Jingoism plus sublimated Bureau- 
cracy. 


Now, as to this Bureaucracy, to further which 
the Fabian Society exists. Shaw with perfect 
justice says that Socialism would “replace the 
private speculator by the public servant of the 
community,’’ and further on that ‘Socialism 
would make every citizen a public servant.” 
This, though sound enough as doctrine, you will 
observe does not affect my criticism one whit. 
The public servant for the Capitalist Class-State 
for whom the Fabian Society is concerned, is 
NoT the public servant of the community. He 
and the State he serves exist as a CLASS apart 
from the mass of the community, Not until 
THE PROLETARIAT AS A CLASS has asserted its 
political and economic supremacy over the ex- 
ploiting classes, will these classes begin to dis- 
appear, and not till they have disappeared as 
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classes, can we with any truth speak of that 
“community”? as existing, the Socialist com- 
munity, of which, as Shaw says, every citizen 
will be a civil servant. At present we have a 
Bureaucracy, and a Bureaucracy, as such, is a 
nasty thing today quite as much as in the days 
of Ricardo and McCulloch. I, for my part, 
cannot so severely blame our Radical friends 
when they are inclined to ‘‘funk”’ the ‘‘Social- 
ism’? a la Shaw and Webb, which would give 
virtually absolute power into the hands of this 
Bureaucracy. 

Of the New Zealand imposture and the man 
Seddon I will say nothing further, save that we 
Social Democrats, myself included, appraised 
the whole farce at its true value long before the 
war, and when Seddon might, for aught we 
know, have developed into a sound pro-Boer. 
Happily a Social-Democratic movement has 
begun in New Zealand, which, let us hope, will 
effectively combat Seddonism. 


Shaw talks about Marx’s ‘“‘stupendous ignor- 
ance of the history and character of the English 
working-classes,’’ about ‘‘Das Kapital’’ having 
been ‘‘sent to the scrap-heap as a text-book,”’ 
etc., and then alleges that on reading his per- 
formance in the above style I shall feel like Mr. 
Kruger would if he heard me talking (in terms 
of the ‘‘higher criticism,’’ I suppose) on the 
subject of the Bible. No, my dear Wilshire, it 
is not so. Mr. Kruger would doubtless be 
pained and shocked at my views. I am 
amused with Shaw’s jokes. I am always 
amused with a friend’s jokes, or try to be. 
Kruger would lament. I laugh. Similar- 
ly, when Shaw compares ‘Das Kapital’’ 
disparagingly to Sidney Webb’s ‘Industrial 
Democracy’’ (a book, moreover, such as it is, 
that has been anticipated in essentials in Ger- 
many) which he calls ‘‘the greatest economic 
and political treatise’? produced since Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Nations,’’ I do not regard 
Shaw as mad. Notintheleast. I only recog- 
nize an old and familiar type of Shawesque joke. 
If anyone discourses in Shaw’s presence on the 
sublimity of Mont Blanc, Shaw will immediately 
insist with emphasis that Mont Blanc is not a 
patch upon Primrose Hill in point of natural 
scenery. Only this particular vein of humor is, 
if I might suggest it, getting just a little bit 
‘used up’? even with a man of Shaw’s clever- 
ness—Shaw should try another lode. He has 
worked the paradox-joke long enough. 

I must beg leave to stand by my parallel as to 
the Hooligan and the robbed and outraged 


workman. ‘The Hooligan was not alone Cham- 
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berlain, but the whole corrupt and swindling 
gang of financial capitalists who, sticking at 
nothing, machined the dastardly plunder-and- 
murder raid in South Africa against a peaceful 
nation of farmers. Shaw seems, by the way, to 
think it a supreme joke that anyone should 
suggest that a Hooligan could possibly be a sup- 
porter of the government. Those of us who 
have had anything to do with pro-Boer meetings 
during the last three years would be interested 
to know what else Hooligans are! Really G. B. 
S.” rancour against anything and everything 
Radical is outrunning his wit and making him 
write fatuous things. 

But, to return to the main point, Shaw will 
say, ‘You are allowing sentiment to run away 
with you; the Boers were retrograde and out- 
side the path of progress, and therefore had to 
be swept out of the way.’’ Now, my dear Wil- 
shire, apart from ethical, or, as Shaw would 
call them, sentimental, considerations, TI con- 
tend that every consistent Socialist, on purely 
economic grounds, must necessarily back the 
Boers and every other people that stand in the 
way of that so-called PROGRESS which means 
CAPITALISTIC EXPANSION! As you well know, 
so long as the capitalist can effectively open up 
new markets, the old civilized ones, as you have 
so ably shown, being played out for him, and so 
long as he can get ever fresh supplies of cheap 
black labor, the capitalist system will continue. 
It is the final giving out of all available markets 
that will finish the system. Now, “‘progress,”’ 
as understood in the present day, simply means 
the exploitation of new peoples and new regions 
of the earth for the purpose of giving capitalism 
a longer lease of life. But we Socialists don’t 
want to do that. The Fabians apparently do. 
Hence the seemingly depraved Radicalism of 
our attitude and Fabian remonstrances thereto. 

In conclusion, I can again assure G. B.S. that 
though a Communist, I can, under the present 
dispensation, rigorously respect his trousers’ 
pockets, and similarly, that, though an Inter- 
nationalist, I regard frontiers, in the present 
day, as absolutely inviolable! Funny, isn’t it? 

Believe me, my dear Wilshire, 


Yours ever, 


[The article to which Mr. Shaw refers and 
which Mr. Bax defends, appeared in our 
August issue under the caption.of ‘‘Shaw and 
Fabianism,’’ by Mr, Bax.] 
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BLOOMINGTON, Illinois, Sept. 26, 1902. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE : 

DEAR SrirR,—Having seen notices of WIL- 
SHIRI’S MAGAZINE by people one is bound to 
respect, I addressed a card which brought me 
your September number, and after careful read- 
ing I could do nothing less than send you a 
greeting across the prairies. 

I have been a careful observer of the move- 
ments, social and economic, of modern times ; 
I have tried to discover the mainspring of these 
movements; I have looked intently to find 
their natural and logical ending, but thus far I 
am not sure of the causes or of the ending of 
modern economic confusions. 

I see mankind, especially in the United States, 
in great unrest. The surface of things is in 
agitation—a degree of agitation prophetic of 
upheaval—while at the heart of things there is 
a strong passion of discontent. 

I have been conscious of the fact that every 
effort which has been made to quiet the turbul- 
encies only increases the agitation. The logical 
conclusion is—a storm coming ! 

As the years go by no relief comes. Menand 
wonien are arrayed against each other in fiercest 
social and business antagonisms. The poor and 
the needy are trampled under foot, or killed off 
in wars gotten up to enlarge the dominion and 
power of oppressors. So unlike the teaching of 
the Great Teacher of mankind is the spirit of 
our country that one, not knowing the contrary, 
would say, ‘‘Those people have never heard of 
Him of Nazareth.”’ 

What is to be the outcome of it all? That 
question we ask ourselves time and again, and 
no answet is borne to our ears. 

In the last six months my mind has been 
feeling out to grasp a struggling truth, which 
does seem, the closer it is inspected, to be a ray 
of genuine light in the darkness—does seem to 
be a voice, under breath, whispering, in empha- 
sized words, a better hope for mankind. That 
ray of light and whispered word are from the 
face and lips of Socialism. Is it possible that 
despised Socialism is to become the chief stone 
of the corner?—the economic Redeemer of 
mankind? 

The September number of your magazine, the 
first I have seen of the publication, was of 
unusual interest. Your editorials, and the 
contributions of Prof. John S. Pyle and others, 
were read with much care, and they drew my 
sympathies into their current of thought. 

The antagonisms of the present must end, 
as all battles end, with the triumph of one party 
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or the other in contest. One ending of th© 
strife will be worse than the battle, while the 
triumph of labor, if wisely conducted and fol- 
lowed, may bring in the millennial dawn. The 
Right is bound to win in the end. 

May its day of triumph hasten ! 

H. O. HOFFMAN, 
ww 


Curcaco, ILL., August 9, Igo2. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

I am still receiving your magazine, although 
I am not entitled to it any longer. Of course, I 
want it, and I look forward to its coming with 
genuine interest. That I have not renewed my 
subscription is, therefore, not a sign of lacking 
appreciation. I am fully alive to the value of 
““WILSHIRE’S’”? as an exponent of clear and 
scientific Socialism, to the literary excellence of 
its contents, and to the unequalled originality of 
its editor. But working for Socialism and sup- 
porting a family under capitalism are occupa- 
tions that do not tend to lift a man to that 
enviable plane of respectability where he can 
spare a whole dollar for the luxury of a high- 
class magazine without taking it out of the fund 
needed to buy shoes for the children or medi- 
cine for an invalid wife. Voila tout. 

Now, I don’t want to miss a copy of WIL- 
SHIRE’S, and so I concluded that I would try to 
get it in exchange for a contribution which I 
take the liberty to inclose. That would satisfy 
ny sense of independence and relieve you of 
the double dilemma of sending out a magazine 
to a non-subscriber and adding an additional 
burden to your no doubt considerable gain and 
loss account. 

I hope you will succeed in getting the sup- 
port of as large a circle of readers as you desire 
and deserve, and I remain, with sincere wishes 
for your success, Yours fraternally, 

PROF. ERNEST UNTERMANN. 
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SPRINGPORT, Mich., Sept. Io, 1902. 
My DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

Your article entitled ‘‘The True Joy of Life” 
in your September issue should be read by 
every one-sided temperance agitator, and there 
are many. 

Yes, the true Elixir of Life is to live, and when 
the opportunity to quaff off this cup is permitted 
whiskey will be at a discount. 

The educational quality of your magazine is of 
the highest, and cannot fail to accomplish great 
good. Itis with pleasure that I read it from 
month to month. (Mrs.) Marion Topp, 


TO THE VOTERS of 


Do you wish to abolish poverty? 
You will say, of course, you do. 

But you will add that it can’t be 
done. This is a mistake. 

It is true you cannot, and neither can 
I, abolish poverty, but, nevertheless, 
poverty can be abolished if you and I 
can get enough other people to help us 
in the task. 

There is nothing impossible about 
abolishing poverty. The only difficulty 
lies in getting people to see that it can 
be done. There is enough of wealth 
in the world to make everybody wealthy 
if it were only properly distributed. 
The trouble is that those who produce 
the wealth don’t get it. 

It is not owing to ‘‘under-produc- 
tion’ that we have poverty. On the 
contrary, what we all fear today is 
“‘over-production,’’ for when that hap- 
pens men cannot get work, and so they 
starve to death because there is too 
much food. 

See what a vicious circle we are in. 
Is it not an absurdity that because the 
baker has more bread than he can sell, 
you cannot get a job baking bread, and, 
therefore, you can’t get the wages to 
buy bread, and, therefore, since he has 
more bread than he can sell, and as 
you can’t buy the bread you want for 
the lack of wages, you must starve, 
because there is too much bread? How 
ridiculous! You might say that you 
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would never see yourself starving if 
you knew there was bread at hand. 
This is precisely what everybody else 
thinks, but we all know that plenty cf 
people do starve every month, here in 
New York City, notwithstanding there 
is plenty of bread here. However, it 
would not help general conditions any 
if a few of us did make a raid on the 
bakeries and take the bread when we 
were hungry. We could not do it 
more than once, for the next time the 
baker would either have plenty of 
police to guard his shop, and if he did 
not then feel safe, he would buy no 
flour and bake no bread for us to take. 

It is not the fault of the baker that 
we don’t get bread. We all know that 
he is simply subject to the same con- 
dition that all the rest of us are. He 
must find a market for his bread or he 
will go bankrupt, exactly as the work- 
man must find a market for his labor or 
go hungry. 

The reason why we don’t get food in 
the midst of plenty is simply because 
our competitive wage system prevents 
us distributing to ourselves what we 
produce. 

A man’s labor is valued not at what 
it produces, but at what the employer 
can hire an unemployed man for to take 
his place. There are always plenty of 
unemployed men who are forced to take 
any wage that will give them simply a 
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bare living, and as long as such labor 
is to be had in abundance no employer 
will pay a higher wage. 

As the workers are the great consum- 
ing class, it follows that when the 
wages they are paid do not allow them 
to buy back the enormous product 
which is now the result of their labor, 
assisted by modern machinery, then a 
glut in the market must result. More 
is produced than can be sold. We then 
have what is called ‘‘over-production,” 
which simply means that we have pro- 
duced more than the existing competi- 
tive system allows us to distribute. 
The remedy is not to be found in di- 
minishing production, but in increasing 
the facilities of distribution. Shortly, 
to give every man what he produces. 

The only way to effect this is by the 
abolition of the competitive wage sys- 
tem, which makes men starve because 
they produce in abundance, and the 
substitution of the co-operative system 
which will allow them to get what they 
produce. However, in order to have 
co-operation in distribution, we must 
first have the public ownership of the 
means of production. 

We must have governmental owner- 
ship of the railways, coal mines, oil re- 
fineries, etc. 

We can grow the wheat and grind 
the flour and bake the bread in plenty 
for all, but we have not yet learned the 
lesson of how to get the bread after we 
bake it. The reason why we don’t get 
the bread is because we don’t own the 
fields that grow the wheat, the mills 
that grind the flour, and the bakeries 
that bake the bread. 

You never hear of a rich man starving 
or freezing. Why? Simply because he 
owns the machinery that pyoduces what 
he wants. If you own a coal mine you 
will never freeze for the want of coal. 

However, man wants more than coal, 
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He wants more than bread. He, there- 
fore, must own more than a coal mine 
and a bake oven. He must own all the 
machinery of production if he wishes 
to enjoy all the fruits of the earth. He 
must own the land, the railways, the 
wheat fields, the coal mines, the great 
flour mills, the sugar refineries ; in fact, 
all that is necessary to produce what he 
wants. He must own the trusts. 

When he owns all these things, ail 
this wealth, he will certainly be freed 
from the dread of poverty, and par- 
ticularly from the fear of starving be- 
cause of his producing too much to eat. 

Now, to own all these great machines, 
the railways and the coal mines, etc., 
we must abolish the individual owner- 
ship of this wealth by Morgan & Co. 

It would do no good to azvde up 
Morgan’s railways among us. We 
could not give every man a spike, or a 
rail, or a car-wheel, or a brick out of a 
railway depot and effect an equality 
ownership of railways by any such ab- 
surd method. The railway systems 
must be kept intact as a great organiza- 
tion of industry, but instead of letting 
them remain in Morgan’s ownership, 
we must place them in Uncle Sam’s 
ownership. We must own them our- 
selves instead of Morgan. 

We must have governmental owner- 
ship of the railways, just as we have 
governmental ownership of the post- 
office and the city ownership of public 
schools and public parks. 

This is the Socialist solution of the 
problem of ‘‘How to Abolish Poverty.” 

Let the American people own Amer- 
ica instead of letting Morgan own 
America, 

‘* Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 

Let the products of industry be dis- 
tributed to the producers upon the basis 
of what they produce, under a co-opera- 
tive plan, instead of under the present 
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competitive plan, which forces the 
workers to accept wages that merely al- 
low them the very least they can subsist 
upon. 

If you wish to own your country and 
get what you produce, you have only 
to say so in order to realize your wish. 

The way to say so is by voting for 
the Social Democratic Party. That is 
the party which stands for the public 
ownership of the United States by the 
people, instead of the present private 
ownership by Morgan & Co. 

If you vote for the Republican party 
or for the Democratic party you are sim- 
ply declaring that you prefer Morgan, 
Vanderbilt, Gould & Company owning 
the country rather than own it yourself. 

You vote to perpetuate poverty. 

If you wish to abolish poverty, the 
way for you to say so is by voting the 
Social Democratic ticket. 

It is true that the Democratic party 
is now advocating the governmental 
ownership of coal mines. It is taking 
up an issue that the Social democratic 
party has been advocating for the last 
twenty years. Itis a good issue, too; 
that is, as far as it goes: but it really 
don’t go very far. Man wants coal, and 
he shou!d own the mines from whence 
itis dug if he wishes to be sure of getting 
it, but coal is not everything in life. 

Man wants other things than coal. 
He wants bread; he wants meat. Why, 
if it is right thatthe Government should 
own the Coal! Trust, is it not right that 
the Government skou!ld own the Flour 
Trust and the Beef Trust? 

The Democrats promise you a hod 
of coal, the Republicans promise you a 
tin bucket of cold victuals, the Socialist 
promises you all the wealth of the 
earth. It is for you to make the choice. 
Let men have all the fruits of the earth. 

While the Social Democratic party 
emphasizes principles rather than men, 
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yet we recognize that the electors 
should have some assurance that the 
candidate will faithfully endeavor to 
carry out the platform upon which he 
is elected. 

I may say, that in soliciting the suf- 
frages of the voters of the Tenth Dis- 
trict of New York, to be returned to the 
Congress of the United States, that I 
have a consistent record in the advocacy 
of Socialism for the last fifteen years. 

Let your souls have bodies fit to in- 
habit. 

This is my programme, and if you 
wish it carried out, then vote for Wil- 
shire. 

Twelve years ago I was nominated 
by the Socialists for Congress in Cali- 
fornia. Eleven years ago I made 
Socialist speeches in this very Tenth 
District of New York, when a Socialist 
candidate for Attorney-General of the 
State of New York. Since then I have 
been a candidate for office a number of 
times, and always as the regular Social- 
ist nominee. 

I formerly published a magazine in 
New York, known as ‘‘WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE,”’ but as it has been denied 
publishers’ rates by the United States 
Post-office, owing to its advocacy of 
Socialism, I have been forced to take 
it to Canada to print, in order to con- 
tinue its publication. It seems to me, 
that with such a record, no voter can 
have the excuse that he believes in 
Socialism, but is not sure that I will 
carry out its mandates if I am elected. 

I can only ask you to take a chance 
upon voting for what you want, even if 
you don’t get it, rather than voting for 
poverty, and being sure of getting it. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
Social Democratic Candidate for Con- 
gress, Tenth District, New York. 
October 10, 1902. 


IRIS. : 


PINERO’'S NEW PLAY 


The new play which we expect an- 
nually from Pinero appears in ‘‘Iris,” 
with Miss Virginia Harned in the title 
roll. As usual, the press makes a 
screech about the morbid tendencies of 
such plays and their bad effect upon 
the public. The heroine, Iris, appears 
on the scene originally as a young 
widow who has been left a great deal 
of money by her husband on condition 
that she does not marry again. She is 
apparently evading this provision by 
her relations with an impecunious 
young gentleman whom she would 
probably have married had it not been 
for her husband’s will. The villain of 
the play, a rich man, has proposed 
marriage to her, and she has rejected it 
because she loves the poor young man. 
However, the solicitor who has charge 
of her late husband’s estate, absconds 
with her money, and the young man in 
the meanwhile having gone to British 
Columbia to seek his fortune, she is 
stranded upon the world with an 
annuity of $750. The villain again 
appears on the scene and offers her his 
check book, which she at first refuses 
with tremendous indignation; but he 
insists upon leaving it with her even if 
itis only for her to burn up. Then a 
young lady appears who announces 
that she has a career before her if she 
can only borrow £400 to go into busi- 
ness. Iris immediately takes the 


fatal step and writes a check for 
£400. It seems to me that this is an 
extraordinarily well-drawn episode for 
the depiction of the hysterical character 
which Iris represents. She is a young 
woman who has been protected from all 
fear of poverty, living a butterfly life, 
indulging every extravagance which 
might come into her mind, yet withal 
having high ideals which she would 
have lived up to under tne ordinary 
circumstances of life. It would prob- 
ably have been impossible for her to 
have drawn the first check out of that 
book for herself; yet, when a young 
woman calls upon her who has prac- 
tically no need for money, and who is 
sure to waste it in a Utopian business 
venture, Iris immediately indulges her- 
self by writing the check. She grad- 
ually uses up all the money on deposit 
in the bank against which the checks 
are to be drawn, and then the villain 
presents her with a key to a beautiful 
little flat in London, and what may be 
expected follows. It should be said, 
however, that previous to taking the 
key and the flat, she had gone through 
all the horrors of poverty, living in a 
cheap district in London for an indefin- 
ite time, pawning her clothes, and, in 
fact, learning what a hell this earth is 
when one has no money and doesn’t 
know how to make any. 


Life in the flat progresses anything 
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but merrily. The villain, outside of 
the fact that he premeditated her ruin 
in revenge for her refusal of him, is not 
a half-bad fellow, and does about all a 
gentleman could be expected to do 
under the circumstances, and even 
more, as he is continually wishing her 
to marry him. This she refuses to do, 
chiefly because she still has a great 
love for the young man who is in 
British Columbia. Finally the young 
man returns, apparently as poor as he 
went away, and finds her in the flat. 
The villain having discovered that he 
is coming, becomes an eavesdropper. 
There was nothing much for him to 
hear, however, except that the young 
man professes himself as very sorry 
for her fall from the paths of virtue, 
and bows himself out for the last time, 
without more ado. I might say right 
here that this young chap is really the 
true villain in the plot, although nobody 
seems to identify him assuch. Then 
comes in the stage villain, and after 
upbraiding her, turns her out into the 
street again to starve, and the play 
ends. 

I do not know that I have ever seen 
a play before that represents the tre- 
mendous terror that poverty must have 
for a woman of wealth. She knows 
that Iris is not very far from what must 
be her own plight in case her friends and 
money depart. What can she do? She 
has no training to make a living. She 
is, of course, much worse off than a 
woman born without money, not only 
because she doesn’t know how to make 
a living, but because if she does make 
a living she immediately loses cast 
with her associates. To live we must 
have a society to live within, and it is 
about as impossible for a person of the 
upper class to live in lower class 
society, and to a certain extent vice 
versa, as it is for a fish to live out of 
water. We may regard all this as ab- 
surd, but it is nevertheless a biological 
fact. The average person, having been 
born into one social environment and 
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lived in it for a number of years, can- 
not find any life worth living outside of 
that environment. 

The press depict Iris as a most aban- 
doned creature, and one that should not 
have been placed upon the stage on 
account of the moral harm which the 
depiction of such characters does to 
‘the young person.’ They are always 
crying for what they call moral plays. 
A play in reality cannot be moral or 
immoral, any more than a picture or a 
piece of statuary can be moral or im- 
moral. It is simply a representation of 
a certain phase of society. It may be 
true or untrue, but it cannot be moral 
orimmoral. Iris is certainly an exag- 
geration, but it is often necessary to 
exaggerate in order to give the true 
impression. If Pinero had finished up 
his play by having the villain moralize 
upon the subject of poverty and how it 
had degarded the soul of Iris, and de- 
clared that Socialism would remove the 
poverty which was the cause of all the 
trouble, it would have been simply 
ridiculous; but to the Socialist this is 
the lesson that Pinero conveys in his 
“Tris.’? Pinero is certainly the best of 
our English dramatists, and the fact 
that he presents for the first time a play 
based upon the loss of a woman’s soul 
through the loss of her money, is 
strongly indicative of the spirit of the 
times. It is not so many years ago 
when such an idea would have been 
scouted. In fact, under feudalism a 
woman had no property, and therefore 
couldn't lose it. It is purely a modern 
thing for women to have property ; and 
for them to lose their property and 
through this to lose their souls is some- 
thing so entirely modern that our liter- 
ary men have hardly begun to com- 
prehend all the possibilities which such 
an incident presents. 

Oscar Asche, who portrays the vil- 
lain, does it exceedingly well. As for 
Virginia Harned, I could not imagine 
the hysterical woman better portrayed 
than by this talented actress. 


Certainly the great event of the past 
month was the calling down to Wash- 
ington by the President of the coal 
operators to meet John Mitchell in 
conference. 

At this writing (Oct. 4) when I read 
the morning papers’ account of the 
absolutely unbending attitude 
taken by the operators, it does 
seem to me that we are certainly 
near the parting of the ways. 
If the people of the United 
States have never before had 
an event to awaken them to the 
menace of allowing their natural 
resources to be held by a few 
man like Baer and Morgan, 
they certainly now have it this 


morning. 
Here we are in New York 


with winter upon us, and a 
conflict of opinion as to wages 
to be paid the miners prevents 
us getting the fuel absolutely 
necessary to the life of our citi- “74 
zens. The miners say that 
they will take whatever terms 
arbitration will decide them to 
be entitled to. The owners of 
the mines say that they own the mines, 
and that if the miners do not take what 
wages they offer they must go without 
any wages at all, that the miners may 
starve, and that the people of New 
York may freeze. 

President Roosevelt is right in view- 
ing such a condition of affairs as being 
a menace to the life of the nation, and 
that it is of absolute necessity that it 
shall be ended. He calls the miners 
and operators together and the result is 


as stated. 


I cannot see, with the light I have 
today, how the operators can recede 
voluntarily from the position they have 
taken without losing all self-respect. 
Certainly John Mitchell must stay in 
his position. Itis up to the President 
of the United States to use his power 


The Gentleman From Maine Will Test His Strength. 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


to force somebody to move. He can- 
not, even though he wished, force the 
miners to go to work. The only remedy 
he has against the miners is to starve 
them into submission, and that is ex- 
actly what Baer is now trying to do, 
and it is a failure. 

The impossibility of forcing the 
miners to move, and the absolute neces- 
sity of moving somebody, makes it 
appear to me that the President will be 
forced to move Baer. Roosevelt cer- 
tainly can make Baer move away from 
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the coal mines and tell John Mitchellto power. 


Baer has forced the people of 


turn his men into those mines, and he the United States to look to Socialism 


can pay the miners the 
wages that will induce 
them to work. 

It seems to me the 
position that President 
Roosevelt has placed 
himself in really forces 
him to do exactly what 
I have outlined. How- 
ever, if he does, then 
he is practically deny- 
ing the right to private 
property. That he is 
brave enough to do 
this, I have my doubts; 
yet on the other hand I 
do not see what else he 
can do. That Baer 
should have allowed 
matters to get to such a 
crisis is only another 
instance of the incred- 
ible folly of autocratic 


Tricked Again 
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as their only hope when 
a great emergency has 
arisen. “It “may, or 
course, be taken for 
granted that once the 
people have learned 
how easy it is to get 
coal by assuming pos- 
session of the _ coal 
mines, that they will 
not forget the lesson 
when they happen to 
want beef and think of 
the Beef Trust. 

The Democratic 
Party of New York has 
incorporated into its 
platform a demand for 
the governmental own- 
ership of coal mines. 
We are never going to 
stop at coal mines. 
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Th BE TRUSTS—‘Mamma! Mamma! There’s my mamma!” 
SECRETARY SHAW—'My dear child, you have no mother. You just growed.” 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


CURRENT CARICATURE 


The Socialist Party offers the people 
of the United States not only the coal 
mines, but ALL the resources of the 
country. Who would take a scuttle of 
coal from the Democrats, or a tin 
bucket of cold victuals from the Re- 
publicans, when he can have the full 
bill of fare at Delmonico’s by voting 
for Socialism ? 

The President is not the only one 
looking for trouble. Another man who 
is booked for an embarrassing position 
is Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine. If ever he be- 
comes Speaker of the next 
House, and thinks he is 
going to satisfy the coun- 
try by proposing any of 
the old-fashioned anti- 
trust laws, he will find 
himself much mistaken. 
The only remedy the peo- 
ple will listen to is ‘‘Let 
the Nation Own the 
Trusts.” 

Mr. W. R. Hearst will 
certainly be in the next 
Congress, as he has been 
nominated by the Demo- 
crats from a safe district 
in New York. I court on 
him to be as insistent in 
Congress for Public Own- 
ership of the Trusts as he 
is now in the editorials of hi$ great 
newspapers. The people will not be 
fooled forever by any stage-play action 
from the Republican Party. It is up 
to Roosevelt to show what he means to 
actually do. The time for words has 
passed. 

There is, of course, considerable 
effort made in some quarters to show 
that the tariff is the mother of the 
Trusts, but the Republicans have had 
little trouble in proving that theory to 
be a fallacy. The Standard Oil Trust 
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proves that a Trust needs no tariff. 
There is no tariff on anthracite coal, 
but the Coal Trust lives all right. 

I have no doubt but that Hanna must 
have great satisfaction in seeing the 
dilemma that Morgan has placed him- 
self in by not allowing things to go to 
the arbitration of the Civic Federation 
instead of to the President of the 
United States. Morgan might then 
have backed down gracefully. As it 
is now, it seems to me that if he does 
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THE PEDESTRIAN—‘‘Aw, tell your troubles to a policeman.” 


—The Salt Lake Herald. 


give in to Mitchell, and he must, it will 
be feit by him to be the humiliating 
event of his life. 

The idea that some people pretend 
to hold that the presence of troops is 
rendered necessary owing to lawless- 
ness of the miners is an entire fallacy. 
There are few, if any, miners who 
would go back to work even if they 
were assured the fullest protection. 
Anarchy and lawlessness exist only 
in the vivid imagination of Baer and 
his lackey newspapers. 
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However, there is revolution in the 
air, but it is not a revolution of crime 
or bloodshed. It is a revolution of 
men’s minds. They are commencing 
to see the iniquity of the existing com- 
petitive system. The conference that 
the President has called so unavailingly 
is to me but the Shadow of the Great 
Committee of Public Health that is 
sure to be called upon by the people, 
and which will spontaneously arise 
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“With You Out of the Way, We Wouldn’t Need Him.” 
—The New York Herald. 


some day and put an end to the 
present reign of the plutocracy. 
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DIVINE BAER, 
AER of Pennsylvania 
Baer of high heaven. 
Baer, head of the celes- 
tials ministuiy, 9 Baer, 
otherwise known as God. 
Perhaps you live a long 
way off somewhere and 
have not heard of Baer. 
But if you have heard of 
God then you have heard 
of Baer. Baer is no local 
deity. “le has assumed a 
universal providence. 
Baer is part creature, 
president of the Reading 


DIVINE BAER. 
and as creature is 
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Railroad. Baer is part capitalist, and as cap- 
itali.t fulminates the defense put up against the 
present revolution in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. But Baer is also creator, and as creator 
is the conclusive X of a metaphysical theorem. 
How do we know Baer? Baer has told us of 
himself. He has described his own genius. 
Someone was possessed of the notion that Baer 
was not treating the miners as Christ would 
have treated them. Baer was therefore asked 
to be a Christian. But Baer retorted in effect : 
‘Why should I be a Christian, 
I who am God?’’ God? Well, 
“chosen of God,’’ which as an 
assumption amounts to the 
same sum total. Then Baer 
proceeds to take us into his 
miracled secret. He and his 
capitalist cogeners, so says 
Baer, are directly selected by 
God to custody the property 
influence of the nation and so 
to subserve the natural interests 
of American labor.* Money is 
theirs, power is theirs, by divine 
right. Kings may be dead but 
better kings live. 


Do not quarrel with Baer. 
Admit his God. Admit Baer. 
But remember that the same 
God who gave to mighty Baer 
a handful of capital gave 
Mitchell a soulful of rebellion. 
So there you have God both- 
sided. And even Baer might be 
logical and see that by claiming 
himself he concedes Mitchell. How can God 
grant Baer and escape Mitchell ? 

Baer has demanded quite enough to suit me, 
but too much to suit himself. In attempting to 
show how strong he is he has shown how weak 
heis. His God is too big for him to carry. He 
breaks down under the load. There lies Baer 
wrecked, 

Baer thinks that by getting back of God he 
can shake his obligations. Or he thinks that he 
can abolish God by establishing himself. Of 
what use is God with Baer in good health? Baer 
would like to give God a vacation. He will 
give God two months off while he takes this 
strike into his palm and arbitrates it. God must 
be grateful to have such a gracious employer. 

But I am afraid Baer has somewhat sprained 


* “The Christian men to whom God in his infinite 
wisdom has given the control of the property interests 
of the country.” 
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his consciousness. No human brain could pass 
unharmed across an abyss so threatening. I 
shudder when I try to realize what Baer must 
have suffered while Baer was being made God. 
Baer has done violence to all old influences and 
new consummations. But a few upsets and 
shakedowns will not hurt the paradisaical par- 
liament. There sit the seniors in perpetual 
executive session. And here comes Baer direct 
from celestia with his credentials signed and 
sealed. Baer, heaven’s preferred, with moral 
credits enough to shame the toy bankruptcies 
of earth. 


Baer gets rid of God. But does he get rid of 
himself? Baer masks as premier to the infinite 
and stands baffled before a loaf of bread. Does 
Baer think that by God’s will honestly got 
or stolen he can free his soul of its primary 
guarantees? Baer man has but several obliga- 
tions where Baer God has a thousand. Baer 
has not cancelled, he has increased, his debt. 
He supposed that by abolishing God he had 
simplified his proposition. But with God left 
out his problem confesses judgment. He has 
led himself off by his own nose on a false scent. 
It may not be God at all who has taken him 
into confidence. It may be only Baer who has 
taken Baer intoconfidence. Where would that 
leave God and leave Baer ? 


It would not occur to you to deny Baer. That 
would be blasphemy. You would not suspect 
his papers. You do not ask for his passport. 
Yousay Baer is Baer and God is his soothsayer ! 
You would not blaspheme so rudely on your 
own account but you take Baer’s word for it. 
Baer’s word swears to all your folly and con- 
dones all your sin. Yet we are a little puzzled 
over Baer’s claim of special inspiration. In- 
spiration we can understand. But its special 
features twist the muscles of our neck. But 
when Baer reports as the only qualified prophet 
we entertain no progeny of scoffers. Baer sub- 
mits his tablets and we submit our souls. 

God was afraid that the substance of the earth 
might be alienated into the hands of the men 
who dig for it. So he was puzzled and looked 
down inquiringly upon his disquieted footstool. 
And then it was that he saw Baer and a few 
others roaming about as if they had nothing to 
do. So he said: ‘‘These fellows who work 
would not know what to do with wealth if they 
got it. You would not know what to do with 
labor if you got it. I have therefore decided to 
let them keep the labor and let you have the 
fun. This will enable them to receive their joys 
vicariously. You will act as their risibled 
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saviors. You will pass your days on crusses of 
sacrificial eestasies. You will so example luxury 
to the herd as to make it unnecessary for them 
to participate in the pleasures of life.’ So that 
gave Baer something to do. And since then 
Baer has been busy. And God retired incognito 
to restore his shattered nerves. 

But meantime babies thin for food and women 
pale and men wrinkle. There is coal dust in 
the world’s cye. Burdens are heavier some- 
where. Food is scarcer somewhere. Feet, 
hands, souls, are tied up somewhere. And Baer 
sits on his pile and declares against the truce. 
Baer who ript untimely from God the bolts of 
his lightning and stands aghast at the fierce 
tempests he has loosened. Baer ten times ten 
times driven unawares from escape refused to 
escape refused. Baer who thought that God 
had seen Baer so large that he could no longer 
see his hundred thousand victims. The dear 
victims who had been so intent on their daily 
tasks that they had not learned to defend them- 
selves against the pirate in the black treachery 
of his intrusion. 

I would not leave Baer to God. 
confuse Baer with his ego. 
make light of the prophet. I would leave Baer 
to Baer. When Baer sees Baer—Baer could not 
see Baer with Baer’s present eyes—Baer will 
recognize God in the glisten of a coal shovel 
and will worship in the cabin of the miner.— 
Horace Traubel in the Conservator. 
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DEVELOPMENT of DEMOCRACY 
IN SWITZERLAND. 


To the average tourist on a brief 
vacation, hustling from place to place, 
wholly occupied in studying time 
tables, looking after baggage, hunting 
for hotels and glancing at scenery too 
grand for comprehension, Switzerland 
often seems a land of dishonest and 
extortionate hotel keepers, impecunious 
vendors, hills and high prices. Of the 
people who inhabit these rugged regions 
he discovers little and cares less. Even 
he whose love of nature has lifted him 
above the wish to travel merely that he 
may say he has ‘‘been there;’’ who 
contemplates with rapture the dazzling 
whiteness of snow clad peak, precipi- 
tous crag, profound ravine and wild 
torrent, contrasted with a foreground 
of flower bedecked meadow, oddly 
built chalet, cows, goats and perhaps a 
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rough-clad herdsman—scenery whose 
combined beauty and grandeur no other 
spot on the globe can equal—even he 
may follow the tourist route for weeks, 
yet learn but little of the people and 
their institutions ; which is unfortunate ; 
for a knowledge of both would enable 
him to carry home with him ideas, 
whose application would lift his own 
country to a higher plane of freedom 
and happiness. 

The tremendous display and per- 
petual activity of the mighty forces of 
nature, with which they are incessantly 
battling, has not made of the Swiss 
fearful weaklings nor _ superstitious 
suppliants. On the contrary it has 
developed in them a love of freedom 
and a mastery over natural obstacles 
which must command the admiration 
of the intelligent student, be his own 
land monarchy orrepublic. They have 
diverted the avalanch, confined the tor- 
rent, surmounted the pass and pierced 
the mountain with wall, dyke, road and 
tunnel, exhibiting a skill and patience 
unsurpassed, if equalled in the ancient 
world or that of today. 

Though jealousy of their liberties has 
made them reserved in their relations 
with strangers, the Swiss are neverthe- 
less a thoroughly progressive peopie 
ready for new ideas and courageous in 
their application. Not content with the 
republic won for them by the blood of 
their fathers, the modern Swiss con- 
stantly seek to improve their institu- 
tions, augment their liberty and increase 
their national welfare. 

Distrustful of one man power they 
limited their president’s term to one 
year, without privilege of re-election 
and have greatly confined his powers. 
With the increasing number of cantons 
in the Confederation and the growth of 
the population in the cantons them- 
selves, the undemocratic character of 
so-called representative government be- 
came apparent. In some of the smaller 
cantons annual gatherings of the entire 
population made the laws for their 
government, But for the larger can- 
tons and for the nation such a method 
was recognized as too unwieldy and 
slow to be practicable. In its stead 
was introduced the referendum of laws 
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passed by cantonal and national legisla- 
tures to the people for final decision. 
Since 1874, the scope of the referendum > 
has been extended until it now includes 
all laws passed by the Federal Assem- 
bly as well as by the cantonal legisla- 
tures (except in the case of Canton 
Freiburg), which upon the demand of a 
comparatively small proportion of the 
voters (30,000 or 8 cantonal legislature. 
for the national laws) must be sub- 
mitted to the voters for acceptance or 
rejection and their decision is final. 
The effect of the referendum has been 
as could be expected to wholly abolish 
political corruption and to prevent the 
passage of any laws save those the 
people desired. And conscious of the 
power of the people over its work the 
legislature has been so careful to pass 
only measures it knew would be accept- 
able, that during all the years the refer- 
endum has been a feature of Swiss 
government, there have been but a few 
occasions when even 30,000 people 
found a law sufficiently objectionable 
to induce them to demand its submis- 
sion to the entire population. Surely 
this is sufficient proof of the moral 
effect upon legislatures of popular sov- 
ereignty, and a refutation of the argu- 
ment sometimes advanced that the 
referendum would keep the people of a 
nation constantly occupied voting upon 
the laws passed by its legislatures. 
The mere knowledge on the part of the 
legislature of the power of the people 
to accept cr reject its laws makes the 
exercise of that power unnecessary. 
The natural corollary of the referen- 
dum, the Initiative, is, since 1891, also 
in universal operation in Switzerland. 
50,000 citizens in the nation or a pro- 
portionate number in the cantons may 
suggest to their respective legislatures 
such laws as they desire, the legislative 
bodies being thereupon required to 
submit the proposed law to the whole 
people of the nation or canton for their 
approval or rejection, Thus do the 
people of Switzerland legislate directly, 
free from the danger of evil enactments, 
which the dishonesty or misjudgment 
of representatives elsewhere constantly 
menaces, securing those laws and only 
those, which they desire. Beside such 
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a system of truly popular government 
the representative system is not worthy 
the appellation ‘‘ democratic.” 

Here is finely illustrated the differ- 
ence between private and public owner- 
ship, of manufacture for profit and 
manufacture for use, of selfish individ- 
ual interest and public utility. Indeed 
the welfare of the public seems gen- 
erally to be so much more considered 
in Switzerland than in the other Europ- 
ean and American countries, that the 
student almost forgets it is still a 
capitalist nation. 

Recently—(gradually during the past 
three years) the Swiss government, 
after securing the sanction of two-thirds 
of the people on a referendum of the 
question, assumed the ownership and 
control of all the large systems of rail- 
road in the country; and it is notable 
that it is devoting the greatest attention 
to the improvement of its third class, 
the section most patronized by the 
poorer people. New and much im- 
proved cars are being built, they are 
being attached to the fastest trains and 
the fares are greatly reduced. For the 
sum of $11 it is possible to purchase a 
ticket entitling the holder to the un- 
limited use of all the railroads within 
the country (except a few short private 
lines) for a period of one month. It is 
doubtful whether.there is another sys- 
tem in the world over, which one, not 
provided with a free-pass, may travel 
as cheaply. 

Public ownership has not limited 
enterprise. The lines are being con- 
stantly improved, new branches are 
being built and work on the Simplon 
Tunnel, the longest in the world, is 
being virgorously prosecuted. The 
railroad employes are notably polite 
and always ready to give any informa- 
tion asked, which, however, the numer- 
ous and explicit directions everywhere 
conspicuously posted render scarcely 
necessary; and when the writer sug- 
gested to some of the employes the 
danger of their political liberty, which 
might arise because they were govern- 
ment employes and therefore at the 
mercy of the dominant political party, 
it was necessary for him minutely to 
explain what he had referenceto. The 
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experience of these government em- 
ployes had never illustrated to them 
the meaning of political patronage and 
government coercion. 

The Swiss nation also owns and 
operates its telegraph and telephone 
systems in connection with its postal 
service, and in no other country are as 
many telephonic instruments in use in 
proportion to the population, nor as 
many telegraph offices and miles of 
wire; doubtless because of the cheap- 
ness of the rates, telegrams costing 
from seven cents upward. There is 
also a parcel post through which not 
only little packages may be sent, but 
heavy valises, trunks and boxes are 
forwarded at reasonable rates not alone 
to all parts of the confederation, hut to 
any part of the world. 

It has been intimated that in Switzer- 
land the interests of the masses of the 
people, the working class, are carefully 
considered. It would be more correct 
to say that the working people have 
been careful to look after their own 
interests. The recent social and gov- 
ernmental reforms and improvements 
have not been merely coincident with 
the organization and growth of work- 
ingmen’s societies. The earliest of 
these societies and until recently the 
most potent if not the most numerous, 
the Grutli, organized in 1838, at Geneva, 
and having now amembership of 15,000 
with strong socialistic leanings, and 
numbering many _ professional men 
among its leaders, has instigated, and 
by its agitation and influence secured, 
the enactment of those measures, 
which, by enlarging its democracy 
while increasing the functions of its 
government, have placed Switzerland in 
the van of progressive nations. 

Recently the Grutli has been over- 
shadowed by -he larger Social Demo- 
cratic party, which, organized in the 
late 70's, has grown rapidly, especially 
in the French Cantons. The combined 
forces of the Grutli, Social Democrats 
and Arbeiterbund which work in har- 
mony and hold joint conventions, num- 
ber 200,000 workingmen who, by their 
agitation and political activity, have be- 
come the strongest force in Switzerland. 
They have avoided extreme measures, 
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and by gradually bringing forward re- 
form after reform have succeeded in 
escaping the antagonism of capitalist 
and conservative, who have been drag- 
ged unconsciously along until we find 
the most naturally conservative of peo- 
ples so readily adopting measures of 
social reform that it is in this respect in 
advance of all other independentnations. 
The efforts of the workingmen’s socie- 
ties have secured to the people, besides 
the increase of direct legislation and 
public ownership, unlimited liability of 
employers, limitation of the hours of 
labor in all workshops and factories 
both for men and women, abolition of 
child labor, free school books and an 
efficient system of factory inspection. 
All these reforms are of recent date. 
They indicate the power of the work- 
ingmen’s societies and give promise of 
more important steps as the growth of 
the societies and of socialistic sentiment 
generally renders them possible. For, 
as a prominent Swiss, himself a Social- 
ist, remarked to the writer, it is to the 
“‘constitutional’’ methods of the Swiss 
Socialists—their care that the fruit be 
ripe before they endeavor to pluck it, 
that their success in the past has been 
due as probably that of the future will 
be, 

Nor have the Swiss workingmen neg- 
lected opportunities to improve their 
condition outside the realm of political 
activity. Though capitalism in that 
country has not reached a very high 
stage of development, the people re- 
cognized early the possibility of reliev- 
themselves of the profit grabbing ex- 
actions of middlemen, by the establish- 
ment of co-operative stores, or ‘‘con- 
sumer vereins,” which, first organized 
in 1830, now number 350 with a mem- 
bership of 118,000. 

The manufacture of cheese, the 
breeding of cattle, the sale of milk and 
butter, wine and farm products is largely 
cooperatively conducted. 
necessity for perpetually guarding their 
national integrity against the encroach- 
ments of greedy neighbors has tended 
to unite the Swiss people and render 
them more ready to cooperate than 
those of other nations. But when we 
consider the great diversity in language, 
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religion, origin and environment which 
distinguishes the people of the various 
cantons—a diversity greater than can 
be found in any other country in the 
world, which comprises four national 
languages, and extends from the poor, 
illiterate Valasians, dominated by their 
Romish church, through the Protestant 

ermans of Central and Northern 
Switzerland to the cultured and progres- 
sive French of Geneva—and when one 
considers also that its political and in- 
dustrial reforms have nearly all been 
accomplished within the past 25 years 
by a generation without the uniting in- 
fluence of menaced national integrity, 
it seems necessary to seek elsewhere 
for the causes of recent Swiss progress. 

The history of its reforms shows 
that all of them found their origin and 
impetus in the workingmen’s societies. 
By first securing the reférendum it has 
been possible for the working class 
of Switzerland, by agitation and educa- 
tion, to introduce and then to secure 
popular majorities for measures which 
have greatly improved their own con+ 
dition and that of their country. They 
have not attempted radical revolution, 
thus avoiding frightening the timid or 
arousing the too violent opposition of 
the conservative; but following the 
method of their mountain guides who, 
slowly plodding far behind the eager 
tourist who dashes on ahead, reaches 
the summit, while the tourist lies ex- 
hausted half way up. The Swiss work- 
ingmen have advanced step by step 
until now they are far ahead of those 
in other countries who have fought far 
more fiercely and aroused far more op- 
position in an effort to secure a great 
advance at once. 

Perhaps conditions in Switzerland 
are more favorable to gradual progress 
than they are elsewhere (though the 
writer did not consider them so). Be 
this as it may the success attendant upon 
the methods of the Swiss workingmen’s 
societies recommend them to the con- 
sideration at least, of those in other 
countries who seek the improvement of 
the wage earner’s condition, and ‘he 
general advancement of society. 

RICHARD KITCHELT. 
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